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Companies during the War 

The gaps left by the all-pervading war-time 
statistical black-out continue to be filled in. The 
latest official report from the Board of Trade deals 
with the statistics of companies during the period 
1939-1945 (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. net). The 
figures, unembellished by any report, provide no 
surprises. Annual registrations in England and 
Scotland declined from 11,091 in 1939 to an annual 
average of around 7,000 during the next five years, 
just over half the normal pre-war intake. A sharp 
increase to 10,948 in 1945 heralded the first year of 
peace, and the nominal capital of these newly- 
registered companies totalled over £90 million, as 
against under £30 million, the average of the war 
years. Of the 56,662 companies registered with a 
share capital in England and Scotland in the seven 
years 1939-45, 45,598 had a nominal capital of less 
than £5,000; of these 19,943 had under £1,000. At 
the other end of the scale there were in the same 
period 20 registrations with nominal capitals of 
£1,000,000 and over. 


Appointments of auditors by the Board of Trade 
under Section 132 of the Companies Act, 1929, 
numbered fourteen in 1939 and in the next six years 
averaged barely four annually. As in previous years 
voluntary liquidations with 2,856 cases in 1939 and 
965 in 1944, the smallest annual total, comprised 
about 90 per cent. of all proceedings for winding-up. 
Among petitions for this purpose, about 80 per cent. 
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were presented by creditors in each of the years 
covered ; but the numbers dismissed or withdrawn, 
expressed as percentages of those granted, ranged 
from 100 per cent. in 1944 to 40 per cent. in 1940. 
Over the seven year period the total of public com- 
panies with share capitals declined by 749 to 13,171 ; 
private companies increased their total by 31,823 to 
178,558. The aggregate paid-up capital of the public 
companies was £4,044 million in 1945 and that of the 
private companies was {1,929 million. 


Accounts of Underwriters 


On January 1, Part II to the Second Schedule of 
the Assurance Companies Act, 1946, came into force 
(Statutory Rule and Order, 1947, No. 2736). The 
Eighth Schedule to the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, is thus replaced by the new Schedule set out 
in paragraph 3 (1) of part II of the Second Schedule 
to the new Act. Under these provisions, the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s and the managing body of any 
other approved association are required to deposit 
every year with the Board of Trade a statement 
summarising the extent and character of the insurance 
business done by its members in the twelve months 
covered by the statement. The accounts of every 
underwriter must be audited annually by an account- 
ant approved by the Committee of Lloyd’s or the 
managing body of the association concerned, and 
the auditor must supply a ceftificate to the Com- 
mittee or managing body and to the Board of Trade. 
In particular, the certificate must state whether, in 
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the opinion of the -auditor, the value of the assets 
available to meet the underwriter’s liabilities on 
assurance business is correctly shown and whether 
it is sufficient to meet the liabilities. If they are 
long-term, these liabilities are to be calculated by an 
actuary, and, if they are not long-term, by the 
auditor on a basis approved by the Board. 


Consultative wees «4 on the Companies 
cts 

The President of the Board of Trade has appointed 
a Committee to help the Board of Trade in a con- 
sultative capacity on matters arising in the adminis- 
tration of the Companies Acts, and as many specialised 
accountancy questions will arise in the administration 
of the Acts, he has also appointed a Committee of 
well-known accountants to advise the Board in that 
field. Close liaison will be maintained between the 
two Committees. The members of the General 
Consultative Committee are: Mr. E. H. S. Marker, 
C.B., Board of Trade (Chairman) ; Mr. W. B. Beard 
(Trades Union Congress); Mr. J. B. Braithwaite 
(Deputy Chairman of the Stock Exchange, London) ; 
Sir Sam H. Brown (Messrs. Linklaters & Paines) ; 
Professor A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E., K.C., D.C.L., 
LL.D.; Mr. Geoffrey Heyworth ( (Chairman, Lever 
Bros. & Unilever, Ltd. ); Sir Harold Howitt, GB. Z.. 
D.S.O., M.C., F.C.A. (Past-President of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants); Mr. Bertram Nelson, 
F.S.A.A. (member of the Council of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce and of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants); Mr. E. A. Shillito 
(Treasury); and Mr. Granville Tyser (Managing 
Director, Lazard Bros. & Co., Ltd.). The Chairman 
of the Accountancy Advisory Committee is Sir 
Russell Kettle, F.C.A. (member of the Council of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants), and the 
other members are: Mr. J. C. Burleigh, C.A.; Mr. 
E. Cassleton Elliott, F.S.A.A. (past-President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants); Mr. T. B. 
Robson, M.B.E., F.C.A. (member of the Council of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants); and 
Mr. F. G. Wiseman, F.L.A.A. (past-President and 
member of the Council of the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants). The Secretary of both 
committees is. Mr. H. L. Peterken, Board of Trade. 


Education for Industry and Commerce 


The Committee on Higher Technological Education, 
which was under the chairmanship of Lord Eustace 
Percy, recommended in 1945 that a National Council 
of Technology should be set up to advise on national 
aspects of education in advanced technology. A 
working party was appointed last September to 
consider the implementation of this recommendation. 
The working party concludes that the proposed 
National Council should have a wider scope than 
was previously envisaged. ‘A national body is 


required which can advise on all questions bearing 
on education for industry and commerce including 
training for the professions, management and design 
in relation to industry and commerce,” says “ 
recently published report of the working part 

Moreover, while in the early stages the Council Tal 
no doubt be concerned mainly with advanced 
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education, its functions must be wider than this, for 
“technical and commercial education is a single 
whole from craftsmanship to management, and 


problems in different nen A of the field are inter- 


dependent.” Yet the scope of the Council must 
not be so comprehensive, in the view of the working 
party, that it will overlap with other organisations 
competent to advise on branches of further education 
outside the technical and commercial field. Accord- 
ingly, the new Council should be called “‘ The National 
Advisory Council on Education for Industry and 
Commerce.” It is recommended that the Council 
should be set up as quickly as possible—the time 
factor is the more important, since the regional 
organisation is now complete, all the ten Councils 
and Boards having been constituted. The working 
recommends that the functions of the Council 
should comprise, firstly, keeping under review and 
advising the Minister on national policy necessary 
for the full development of education for industry 
and commerce, including the improvement of facilities, 
the development of research, the methods of exam- 
ination and the provision of scholarships ; secondly, 
maintaining contact with industry and commerce 
and appropriate professional bodies; thirdly, con- 
sulting with the University Grants Committee and 
other appropriate bodies on questions of university 
education. Detailed suggestions are put forward for 
the constitution and membership of the Council. It 
is disappointing that nothing more specific is said in 
regard, particularly, to professional education and 
we still await an authoritative statement on this 
subject formulated after evidence taken from the pro- 
fessional bodies. Perhaps the Committee on Educa- 
tion for Commerce, which is under the chairmanship 
of Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, will provide this. 


Accountancy Work for Government 
Departments 

By agreement between H.M. T: and the 
accountancy bodies, a revised scale of fees for work 
done by practising accountants for Government 
Departments is now in operation. The scale applies 
retrospectively to work carried out since January 1, 
1947. Incorporated Accountants concerned are 
invited to write to the Secretary of the Society for 


particulars. 
Bankruptcies Virtually Nil 

For the period January, 1919, to August, 1939, 
the number of bankruptcies and deeds of arrangement 
was on average 5,494 a year, according to an answer 
given last month to a question in the House of 
Commons. - For the period July, 1945, to November, 
1947, the total number was 136. The reduction 
must partly be attributed to the liabilities adjustment 
procedure, but the generally active state of trade is 
doubtless a larger cause. 


Accountants’ Visits to Japan 

A beginning has been made with the resumption 
of private trade with Japan, and a limited number of 
representatives of British business have visited the 
country. We understand from the Board of Trade 
that the probable expansion of activity in Japan 
by British firms presents a prospect—at the moment 
it is no more than this—that the quota of British 
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business representatives allowed to visit the country 
may be increased. The growth of business may be 
expected to involve a need for accountancy services, 
so that British firms of accountants, icularly 
those with pre-war connections with Japan, may 
require to send a representative there in the near 
future. Incorporated Accountants who are likely to 
be in this position are invited to write in the first 
instance to the Secretary of the Society at Incor- 

rated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 

don, W.C.2, for further information. 


Hindrances to the Export Drive 


The National Union of Manufacturers, in collecting 
information from its members on the difficulties 
experienced by them in the rt trade, and in 
preparing a report on the basis of the data obtained, 
has performed a valuable service. The number of re- 
plies received by the National Union to its question- 
naire was 1,146. The fact that not only does this total 
represent approximately one-half of the number of 
questionnaires sent out, but also that the response 
was more rapid than any received on an issue placed 
before the members in the 30 years’ history of the 
National Union, indicates that far from being 
apathetic about exports, British manufacturers are 
keenly concerned to expand their sales overseas. 
The general conclusion which emerges from the 
enquiry, supported by a formidable summary of the 
replies, is that exports are being impeded by a number 
of hindrances not within the control of manufacturers 
themselves. .Among these, the most important is 
import restrictions imposed by foreign, Dominion 
and Colonial Governments. ‘“ Nearly 100 countries, 
large and small, in practically all parts of the world, 
have imposed restrictions which make exports of a 
great variety of goods to these countries either 
impossible or very difficult.”” The countries and goods 
are listed by the National Union. The evidence 
adduced by them is indeed impressive—and forms a 
dismal commentary on the contrast between aspira- 
tions now being expressed at Havana in the nego- 
tiations for a world of freer trade and the actual 
practice of Governments. It seems very doubtful, 
however, whether the appropriate remedy is, as the 
National Union suggests, to conclude trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries “if necessary on a 
bilateral or barter basis.” Building up a network of 
bilateral and barter agreements might mean securing 
more certain conditions of entry for some British 
goods, but the fofal volume of our export trade 
could hardly fail to be adversely affected. As for 
the Dominions and Colonies, the National Union 
suggests that suitable understandings should be 
reached with the Governments concerned, so that 
British exporters may be assured of their market. 
There should be no delay in entering into discussions 
to this end—even though these countries come within 
the sterling area, and exports to them do not, there- 
fore, earn us dollars or other hard currencies—but it 
must be remembered that preferences to the United 
Kingdom cannot be increased, following the recent 
agreement at Geneva. 

Among the other difficulties in the export trade, 
the National Union gives the following main factors. 
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Firstly, price competition from abroad eapd pestly 
upon lower prices for certain raw materials, in- 
ding leather, copper, linseed oil and timber ; 
on this, it is recommended that there should be 
an immediate enquiry into bulk buying of raw 
materials by the British Government. Secondly, 
the burden on industry caused by the vast amount of 
paper work, circumlocution and uncertainty of 
delivery characteristic of the present system of 
allocation of raw materials, especially steel. Thirdly, 
adequate information and similar services need to 
be provided in London, in the regions and overseas, 
for replies received by the National Union from 
members who have never yet exported showed that 
there was a need for advice at the earliest stage. 


Public Trustee’s Fees 


The scale of fees of the Public Trustee was raised, 
as from January 1, to bring in an additional revenue 
of approximately one-third. The Public Trustee 
Act, 1906, lays it down that the fees charged shall 

uce an annual amount sufficient to meet the 
working of the Act and no more. A statement issued 
by the Public Trustee’s office says that the scale of 
fees fixed in 1926 has remained unaltered since then, 
and in view of the very heavy increase in adminis- 
tration costs, the fees are now inadequate. The main 
increases contained in the new Fees Order (Statutory 
Rule and Order, 1947, No. 2720, L.38) are as follows : 

An increase in the capital fees on acceptance, 
and a small additional fee on the value of freehold 
or leasehold property (other than settled land). 
The necessity for the last mentioned fee arises from 
the present complexity of managing such property. 

The capital fee on withdrawal is increased from 
} per cent. to 1 per cent., with a sliding scale reduc- 
tion on trusts over £200,000 in value. 

There is no increase of income fees where the 
trust income is £500 a year or less, or in any case 
where income goes direct from source to the bene- 
ficiary or his bank. Where the income is collected 
by the Public Trustee and paid over by him, the 
fee is fixed at 2 per cent. on the first £2,000 of 
annual income and 1 per cent. on the excess over 
£2,000. 

The distinction iously made between strict 
trustee and other investments for fee purposes no 
longer applies and the old 6s. per £100 rate will 
apply in all cases of sales and purchases of 
investments. 


An Analysis of Clerical Salaries 

On March 1 next, the Office Management Associa- 
tion will undertake a nation-wide survey of clerical 
wage rates. The Association conducted an analysis 
on November 1, 1946, but since that time there have 
been many variations in rates paid, due y to 
adjustments made in the light of the information 
then made available. The salaries paid to over 
40,000 clerks employed in 450 businesses were 
ified according to industry and geographical 
pings. Similar tables will be prepared in March, 
Pat, on this occasion, a more extensive analysis is 
ed, and all companies are invited to participate. 

tails may be obtained from the Association 
Secretary at 7, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1. 
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COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


An insidious danger of the inflationary trend is 
that rising costs of production which, with effort and 
determination might be avoided, are accepted as 
inevitable. Most accountants will have seen this 
‘tendency in operation at the present time. Rising 
prices provide, only too frequently, an excuse for 
laxity both in the workshop and in the office. Yet 
the need for rigorous pruning of expenditure is greater 
in the present phase than in any other. Perhaps the 
most outstanding contribution which accountants, 
whether in industry or in practice, can make at this 
stage is to arrange for thorough reviews of business 
costs. The many aspects of this function of the 
accountant in management are ably surveyed by 
Mr. R. E. Yeabsley in an address, the first part of 
which we reproduce in this issue. The growing atten- 
tion paid to the accountancy aspects of business 
management is significant and encouraging. 

Yet even if all avoidable costs were avoided, the 
general inflationary movement would remain. It is 
one thing to foresee the end of the national “ sellers’ 
market,”—as opposed to the international—and to 
act prudently by cutting production costs to a 
minimum in advance ; it is quite another thing to 
bring that “ sellers’ market ” to an early close. For 
that to happen a resolute monetary policy is required. 
After a long time-lag it now seems to be officially 
recognised that the situation has been inflationary. 
But apart from a slight fall in the note circulation— 
almost certainly not resulting from any action by the 
authorities—the excessive money shows no sign of 
disappearing. Nor is there any indication that the 
Government will adopt any of the suggested measures 
for eliminating it. The cancellation of part of the 
note issue and bank deposits, in return for Govern- 
ment debt—strenuously advocated by Mr. R. G. 
Hawtrey—seems too drastic a remedy, and too dis- 
criminating against the holders of these particular 
classes of assets, to secure Government acceptance. 
The capital levy has serious drawbacks which have 
been discussed in these columns before (ACCOUNTANCY, 
August, 1947, page 174). A large budget surplus, 


to be used in extinguishing money supplies, would 
involve either increases in direct taxation, which 
would be a disincentive to management and workers, 
or the removal of food subsidies which would lead to 
demands for wage increases. 

There remains the possibility of higher interest 
tates, to attract assets out of the liquid form of 
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money into the illiquid form of securities, particu- 
larly Government stocks. If there were a sharp, but 
final and not extreme, rise in interest, the excess 
money would, in the opinion of many economists, 
be extinguished largely or entirely. The extra cost 
of servicing the National Debt, after taking account 
of recoupment through income and sur-tax, would 
be very much less than the additional revenue 
necessary if a budget surplus were to be the means of 
cancelling the excess money. 

It is wrong to reject this policy on the grounds that 
it is deflationary, in the sense that it would produce 
unemployment. Interest is so small a charge in the 
accounts of businesses that the rise would have no 
depressive effects on enterprise. The raising of new 
capital is so severely controlled that the rate payable 
upon it has very little significance, especially since 
the queue of potential borrowers is extremely long. 
The withdrawal of part of the money supply would, 
indeed, bring down some price levels. But, all the 
time there were no over-all credit contraction—and it 
is not restriction of credit but diminished consumption 
which is required—it would be the over-expanded 
sector of the economy, consisting of the less essential 
trades and industries, which would notice the price 
reductions. Some unemployment of a temporary 
kind would occur in that sector, until the labour 
could be absorbed in other directions where acute 
under-manning still persists. This unemployment, 
however, would be of a different kind from that which 
is commonly feared as a result of a real deflationary 
policy ; it would not be persistent or intractable. 

It needs to be admitted that an outcome of the 
policy—one which, indeed, should be welcomed— 
would be reduced demands for wage increases. 
There seems to be little hope that while the inflation- 
ary pressure lasts, trade unions will refrain from 
demanding higher wages, thereby adding force to 
the pressure. Hope that the trade unions might have 
adopted a really statesmanlike line of this point, 
recognising the importance of wages in industrial 
costs and the impossibility of a substantial fall in 
those costs with the present wage trend, were de- 
stroyed when a recent statement by the Trade Unions 
Congress in effect re-affirmed that individual unions 
should be left to bargain on wages in the traditional 
fashion. If the only way to prevent recurrent claims 
for higher wages is resolute financial action, then for 
this reason alone that action should be taken. Move- 
ments up the inflationary spiral of wages and prices 
will clearly be of no avail to the wage-earners them- 
selves, but must give them a reduced income, reckoned 
in real terms. 

There is one overwhelming | reason for reducing 
British costs of production. Signs are increasing that, 
whatever may be happening at home, the buyer 
overseas is now becoming discerning in the question 
of price. The enquiries made by the National Union 
of Manufacturers, and commented upon in other 
columns in this issue, offer evidence of this in a number 
of export lines. The drawing to a close of the “ sellers’ 
market ” abroad, considered in conjunction with the 
great gap in our external balance of payments, makes 


it imperative to bring down our costs of production. 


Time is now the essence of the matter. 
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The Use of Accounts in Management’—] 
By R. E. YEABSLEY, C.B.E., F.S.AA. 


I accepted the invitation to address you on the 
subject of “‘ The Use of Accounts in Management ” 
because I welcomed the opportunity of meeting people 
interested in this subject and to stress the importance 
of one aspect of management in which the accountant 
as executive or adviser can play his part. 

Much has been heard in recent years of the term 

“management,” but I wonder how many appreciate 
its full ce. It was my pleasure and privilege 
to attend the Eighth International Congress of 
Management at Stockholm. The breadth and depth 
of the subject-matter can well be judged by the fact 
that the detailed work of the Congress was divided 
into fourteen sections ranging from : 

Home Management to Agricultural Manage- 

ment ; 

Personnel Administration to Public Admini- 
stration ; 

Production Administration to Distribution 
Administration ; and 

Cost and Budgetary Control and Quality 
Control. 


What is Management ? 

To define management is not easy, but the following 
would seem to convey the fundamentals—the basic 
function of management is to ensure that the 
maximum benefit is obtained for all in the employ- 
ment of human effort and material resources. 

It will be noted that management is a feature 

t in most, if not all, of our activities, and we 
would do well to study carefully the full implications 
of all that is embraced in the definition I have given. 

With the highly complex economy in which we live 
we are all concerned from day to day with problems 
requiring decisions within the national and domestic 
framework planned for us or by us—it is not sufficient 
to lay a course and then lash the wheel, for such a 
voyage would be of short duration. We must check 
our position from time to time, take soundings, study 
weather reports and plot our course accordingly. 
These trying times through which we have passed 
and are passing are testing times, and to emerge 
triumphant, as indeed we must and will, will need 
all the genius and hard work that are characteristic 


of our race. 
Elimination of Waste 


One of the main problems that falls to be tackled 
in our present struggle—and indeed in the long term 
if we are to prosper—is the elimination of waste. 

Waste occurs in many ways, but from the national 
standpoint it can probably best be —_“ in: 

Loss of imported materials ; 
. The prodigal use of national material resources 
—with the ultimate need for imports ; 
Unproductive effort. 


It is implied in the definition I have already given 
* A lecture given to the I Accountants’ London 


and District Society and London and District Students’ 
pS ap December 1, 1947. 


that the control of waste is one of the ibilities 


of management. I am aware that this responsibility 
aes one that must be borne by industry alone—it 
in: 
The central government ; 
Local government ; 
Public utilities and nationalised sisalasiien 


"The proper and profitable utilisation of our re- 
sources is vital to our existence and it is in various 
capacities that accountants can play their part in 
ensuring this ; it is not necessary for me to enumerate 
them—they will readily come to mind—but it is quite 
clear that they are also the responsibility of each of 
us. Let us see to it that we wey a 4 that part for which 
our training and experience should have equipped us. 
While it is necessary for us to appreciate our re- 
sponsibilities in each of the spheres I have mentioned 
and see that we are ready to assume them, I propose 
to refer in the main to the part accountants can and 
should play in the field of industry, commerce and 
finance 


It is here that accountants will be concerned either 
in the position of executives or as advisers, and while 
my observations deal mainly with a producing. unit 
the principles enunciated have general application 
over the field I have previously indicated and in 
particular cover the field with which you may be 
more chiefly concerned, including distribution, services 
and finance. 

Firstly, it is clearly necessary that the accountants’ 
knowledge and skill should be used as a counterpart 
to the technical skill of his associates. I do not think 
that this aspect can be stressed too strongly. The 
accountant can provide some of the essential tools 
of management, but do not let us think that business 
can efficiently be run by a managing director, or the 
chief executive, only of accounting state- 
ments. From his title can be deduced his respon- 
sibility—as the focal point through which the policy 
of the board is translated to productive, executive and 
administrative action which involves the primary 
consideration of the human factor on which the 
success of the undertaking largely depends. 

We accountants must acquaint ourselves of the 
problems and have a reasonable working knowledge 
of the technical details of the particular business with 
which we are concerned—it is only by so doing that 
we can give the maximum assistance. For example, 
if we are asked to advise in regard to, or instal, a 
costing system, it is important not only to be informed 
of the latest technique in the field of costing, but also 
to be reasonably informed of the technical aspects 
with which the system will be concerned and have to 
cover. 

The problems to be solved are practical ones, and 
the assistance we can give to management must be 
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practical—one has heard all too often that figures will 
prove anything, or that when summarised they are 
not only meaningless but disguise the truth. We 
must see to it that what is given is a fair statement 
and its value is not negatived by ambiguities. 


The Scope of Accounts 


At this juncture let us ask ourselves, What are 
Accounts ? Many are apt to regard them solely as a 
function of financial accounting in the form of book- 
keeping, but ought we not to consider the term 
“accounts ’’ in the wider sense as being a record of 
happenings? It is in the wider sense that I have 
conceived the subject of this paper. I suggest we 
are all too prone to visualise an account in terms of 
debit and credit and expressing only monetary units. 

Although in the ultimate much has to be measured 
in terms of money, let us remember that there are 
other ‘units of wider international significance than 
pounds, shillings and pence. I refer to time, length 
or a combination of the two, and weight—all these 
are unaffected by changes in values and provide 
indices or standards of almost universal application. 

In the consideration of the control of waste, and 
in particular in the control of cost, the use of units 
other than monetary should be adopted wherever a 
comparison is vitiated by changes in money values. 


Costing 

In regard to the control of cost I think it is essential 
that the technique of standard costs should be used 
—the reports of the various working parties have 
made it clear that the quality of costing technique 
in industry generally is not high and some have 
stressed the necessity for the use of standard costs 
and the desirability of the use within an industry of 
a uniform system of costing. These remarks coming 
from groups of individuals of wide qualifications 
should be regarded as a challenge to effort by each 
of us to improve wherever possible but in a practical 
manner. Theories and blue prints are necessary in 
the early stages of most constructive accomplish- 
ments, but they have to be ¢elated to practical per- 
formance—perfectly simple rather than simply 
perfect. 

It is, I think, true that in the ultimate analysis cost 
will have a material effect on price, but it should not 
be assumed that the primary function of costing is 
to determine price, although this may be a furiction 
of it in a period of price control as at present. But a 
more important function lies in the field of the control 
of cost by management operating from the foremen 
to the highest executives. 

It is in this sphere of the control of costs that the 
use of standards is important—these if properly set 
will provide that necessary yardstick or criterion with 
which actual consumption or peformance can be 
compared, and will ensure that the business can 
measure its own weaknesses and be able to take such 
actions as are necessary and possible at the right time. 
Our present economic position requires and demands 
this—in the field of exports the increasing evidence 
of a buyers’ market means that we must compete in 
price, style and quality to obtain the share of that 
market that is necessary to pay for our imports. 
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The Setting of Standards — 


A statement of variances compiled from statements 
concerned with the use and employment of labour, 
material and machines, serves to focus attention on 
differences between standards and performance. 
These in turn can be and should be studied with such 
information as can be made readily available to 
indicate how much of the variances are within the 
control of management of the business concerned. 
This raises the question of the levels at which 
standards should be set, a subject on which there are 
differing views. 

The two views most strongly held are : 


(a) The maximum attainable under perfect con- 
ditions ; 
(6) The maximum attainable under normal con- 
ditions. 
The main criticism of the latter is the inevitable in- 
clusion of some element of waste ; its adoption should 
be accompanied by a realisation and, if possible, an 
estimate of the quantum of waste included. It has, 
however, the psychological advantage of providing a 
target which can be reached. 


Relativity in Accounts 


Before leaving the question of standards it is, I 
think, well to consider their full significance. Without 
becoming involved in any of the fundamental theories 
propounded by Professor Einstein, let us realise that 
to appreciate the import of most statements they 
must contain, or be considered by reference to, other 
elements. To take a few simple examples in the field 
with which you will be concerned : 

Distribution costs in relation to other costs ; 

Advertising in relation to sales ; 

Profit in relation to cost ; 

Profit in relation to total capital employed. 
It is not sufficient to know that the cost of selling is, 
say, £10,000. While as a statement it may be true, 
unless it is measured by reference to such things as 
other costs, turnover and volume, it conveys little 
or nothing. The statement must be objective and 
fully dimensional. 

I have previously referred to the use of measure- 
ments other than monetary units and the desirability 
of their use wherever appropriate and with this 
important aspect in mind consider the following 
ratios : 

wages paid in relation to units produced ; 

productions in units or weight to machine 
hours or man hours ; 

goods train miles to weight transported ; 

ton mile of transport to weight or volume of 
fuel consumed. 

Many other examples, such as machine efficiency 
indices will come to mind and will serve to emphasise 
the necessity for appreciating that much may be 
reviewed in the field of management other than 
relationships and facts expressed in pounds, shillings 


and pence. 
(To be concluded) 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


A Working Party and Costing 


By F. SIMMON. 


The Working Party on Rubber-Proofed Clothing 
has attached two appendices to its report, one of 
_ them being entitled simply “ Costing.’’ This appendix 

attempts to outline procedures for uniform costing 


and simple budgeting within the capabilities of the 


small backward firm as well as the more advanced. 
How well they have succeeded can only be assessed 
by first considering the general features and produc- 
tion conditions of this industry, though the following 
criticism of the appendix involves general points of 
principle and technique not limited in application to 
this particular industry. These points are of 
considerable significance. Amplification of them is 
desirable, if only because the fact that this working 
party is the first to attach so much importance to 
costing that it gives an appendix to the question, 
may lead its suggested costing scheme to be regarded 
as a model for other industries—and, as will be seen, 
it is far from satisfactorily filling any such réle. 

It is estimated that there are between 200 and 300 
firms employing about 6,000 workers. The very small 
firm predominates. Only 24 firms have more than 
100 workpeople ; 51 firms fewer than 20. The area 
of activity is therefore relatively small and in the 
hands of small men. Any attempt to improve account- 
ing must fully recognise the limitations imposed by 
these two major factors. 

Further, the report gives the eral impression 
that the industry is backward. Many firms work in 
converted residential property ; much machinery is 
over 20 years old ; there persists the ‘‘ dead horse ” 
system—the practice of giving work out in bundles, 
payment being made to the worker on the number of 
garments booked to him irrespective of the amount 
of work which has been done ; quality standards have 
not been established. Little interest has been shown 
in the results of research into technical or manage- 
ment methods. The industry appears to be secretive 
as well as strongly competitive—‘‘ more than one 
firm hesitated to fill in and return the questionnary 
for fear of giving away information to their com- 
petitors.” How long will it take the industry to 
understand, accept and apply improved accounting 
methods ? 

Beyond all this, the industry faces outside factors 
which make its existence more difficult. The pre-war 
consumption of cotton piece goods for the home market 
alone amounted to 30 million square yards annually 
—at present not more than 12 million yards square 
are promised. Mushroom firms can spring up with as 
little as £20 capital as outworkers. Cheap, unsuitable 
premises may o taken, which results in abnormally 
low overheads. In the face of these supply difficulties 
and such a wide variation of production conditions, 
attempts at uniformity will meet formidable obstacles. 

Another very important factor from the costing 
aspect is seasonal fluctuation of demand. “It is 
estimated that during the ’30s it was common for 
firms to work 60 or more hours a week in the short 
busy season around August-October, and no more 
than 15 or 18 hours a week in the slack December- 
February period.’”” This reveals an appalling uncon- 


» A.C.W.A. 


trolled condition. There are signs that the Trade 


Associations concerned are actively considering the 
problem. Unless they find a solution, any costing 
system will have to face imponderables of idle capa- 
city. Any attempts at accuracy within close limits 
will be wrecked. 


One of the main recommendations of the working 
party is that “a control organisation should have a 
costing committee to aid smaller manufacturers to 
apply a satisfactory costing system.”” They felt the 
subject to be of sufficient importance to justify 
elaboration. . There is given in relatively brief space 
a list of the benefits obtainable from an efficient 
system, the conditions necessary for its operation and 
a suggested method. 

The main advantages of costing are listed as being : 

(i) continuous check on financial progress ; 

(ii) provision of cost of individual lines ; 

(iii) cost check on methods of production ; 

(iv) control of material wastage ; 

(v) comparative efficiencies, including assessment of 

new machines ; 

(vi) possibilities for the use of a uniform system for” 

the industry. 

The first four points are satisfactorily stated. In 
the fifth there occurs a hint of standards of cost and 
expense. The possibilities of budgetary control of 
overhead expense could have been mentioned, par- 
ticularly as the check on individual headings of 
expenditure is quite within the capabilities of the 
small man. 

The sixth point introduces some confusion of 
terms. It is unfortunate that under the heading 
“ Standard costs for the industry,” it is claimed that 
by using the same nomenclature interchange of 
information is facilitated, as all are “ speaking the 
same language.’”’ The immediate reaction is to 
suggest that accountants should speak the same 
language. The advantages outlined in this section 
refer to uniform costing and not to standard costs. 
It must be agreed that the uniform application is 
the only hope for sound costing in the industry. One 
benefit is not listed—that of having a sound basis 
for price-fixing. A recommendation of the main 
report is that “the cost-plus element in_ utility 
price control should be abolished and existing ceiling 
prices re-examined.” 

Some conditions essential to successful costing are 
listed. The first is rightly stated as “a production 
plan six to twelve months ahead.” It is not clear 
why six months should be suggested. In a seasonal 
trade a twelve-month cycle seems to be a minimum. 
The use of budgets is implied. It is stated that ‘“ the 
system must enable standards to be fixed and actual 
results compared, and the differences evaluated. 
This process should be continuous, the standards 
being revised as the business progresses. Such stan- 
dards must cover—material wastage, labour and 
machine utilisation and general factory activity.” 
It may be that such a statement, put forward as an 
essential condition for costing, will shock those who 
have in mind the small firms with a poor history. It 
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may leave some feeling that any uniform system 
based on such requirements could not be applied. 
The report then suggests a method of costing, A 
general explanation of the information to be produced 
and an indication of its use should have been included 
here. Emphasis could well have been laid on the 
simplicity with which standard product costs and 
budgetary control could be operated in each firm 
so long as 
central office. Instead, the authors plunge straight 
into comments on analysis with an eye to uniformity. 
The treatment of direct material, direct labour and 
overhead is explained. Basically the recommenda- 
tions at this stage are sound. They include the 
setting of a specification for each garment with 
material quantities and labour times (or wages) for 
operations. The use of a budget for overhead is 
introduced here, together with analysis of expense 
to departments and recovery by labour hour rates. 
The control obtained by simply comparing actual 
overhead expenses with budget allowances for each 
expense account is not, however, mentioned. It 
should have been. It is easy to apply and is often 
the first control instituted. Also it has good propa- 
ganda value in the works, being less open to alibis and 
dispute than efficiency figures on material and labour. 
Figures and forms are introduced with rather 
scanty ne An example is given of an 
overhead budget allocated to departments. This is 
an adequate statement. The figures are stated to be 
for illustration and not actual figures. There is, 
however, one illustration open to some criticism : 
“‘ Salaries and Directors’ Fees’ are a quarter of the 
total overhead. They are allocated wholly to general 
administration, of which they form one-half. The 
general administration total—about half the total 
overhead—is recovered as a percentage on total 
conversion cost (direct labour plus shop overhead). 
This method would tend to show as equal, product 
costs which clearly should not be equal. An attempt 
should be made to allocate expenses of such magni- 
tude to operating departments and garment types. 
Earlier in the report the impression is given that 
a large proportion of the orders are for standard 
utility garments for various services and stock lines 
with a small proportion in the fashion trade. It 
would appear quite unfair to load these two types of 
garment at the same overhead rate. Differences in 
design cost, sales resistance and production run 
arise. They would be better met by an analysis of 
general administration overhead to garment types 
from which a recovery rate could be calculated for 
each type. This refinement would be worth while if 
administration assumes such proportions in practice. 
The second statement shows direct wages, overhead 
total and overhead rate to direct wages as a per- 
centage by departments. In view of earlier recom- 
mendations that overheads might be recovered as a 
labour hour rate, it would have been better to have 
illustrated this more desirable but less understood 
method rather than the percentage method. The 
various types of garment probably incur very different 
shop overheads, and in a strongly competitive trade 
this fact should be reflected in costing methods 
wherever possible. 


guidance were available from a 
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The third statement is a form of ‘“ Recovered in 
Cost” report. The total direct labour and overhead 
recovered on finished work is compared with actual 
wages and overheads. This statement is most difficult 
to follow. The source of the figures is given, but how 
actual wages from the wage analysis are to be com- 
pared with a batch of finished orders, ignoring work 
in progress, is not clear. The terms “ Standing 
expenses’ and “‘ Regain” are introduced for the 
first time. This does not make interpretation easier. 

No departmental operating statement is shown. 
It may have been regarded as outside “ costing.” 
But no garment cost is shown either. A form of 
specification extended with cost rates would have 
given a key to the purpose of the three statements 
which are presented. =: 

The working party concludes the illustration at 
this point and states its realisation of certain short- 
comings. The question must be asked, however, are 
the main principles satisfactory, complete and clear ? 
It is a fair criticism to say that the method outlined 
does not yield the benefits desired. 

The description of the method would have opened 
better with an explanation that the financial and cost 
accounts must be considered as operating together, 
even though the recommendations mainly concern 
costing. Some of the advantages of costing claimed 
by the report can only be achieved by an interlocked 
system. It should have stressed that product costs 
which are not part of and proved by the financial 
profit and loss account are of little value, and that 
the actual expenditure on material, labour and over- 
head must be compared each month with the total of 
material, labour and overhead being included in the 
garment costs. 

Two main aims of the method should have been 
made clear : 

(i) to establish a budget of overhead expenditure 
for the production planned for the year; to 
analyse this to departments or individual respons- 
ibilities—where justified ; to produce periodical 
operating statements comparing budget and 
actual expenditure and to produce periodical 
profit and loss accounts ; 

(ii) to produce standard costs of individual garments. 

The description might well have then followed two 
clear lines. e would explain the expense budget, 
its analysis to departments and the creation of cost 
rates. The other would explain the use of these rates 
in the garment cost with material and labour stan- 
dards. Certainly a specimen garment cost should 
have been included. .The complete link between 
— and loss account and garment cost could have 

shown with very few extra statements. 

Nevertheless, it is gratifying to find so much atten- 
tion has been given to the subject of costing. The 
working party realises the need of the small man if 
he is to survive. It also realises that although the 
daily recording of cost facts can be kept simple, some 
expert guidance is essential for installation and inter- 
pretation. Considering the state of the industry, it 
is to be hoped that the recommendation for a Costing 
Committee will be implemented, but, this presenta- 
tion of the costing system cannot be taken as a general 
guide unless substantially amended and amplified. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Companies Act, | 947—V. 


Meetings 
By E. WESTBY-NUNN, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law 


Under the Companies Act, 1929, a registered 
company was required to hold a general meeting 
once at least in every year and not more than fifteen 
months after the holding of the last preceding meet- 
ing. The wording of the Act was such that this 
requirement was satisfied if any form of general 
meeting was held within the prescribed period, and 
there was some verbal conflict between the Sections 
governing such meetings and those which governed 
the presentation to the company of its annual 
accounts. 

_ The Annual General Meeting 

This conflict has been removed by Section 1 of the 
Act of 1947, which requires a general meeting to be 
held each year as the “ annual general meeting,” 
and lays it down specifically that the notice, by which 
this meeting is summoned, shall describe the meeting 
as “the annual general meeting.” As under the 
older Act, not more than fifteen months may be 
allowed to elapse between two consecutive annual 
general meetings ; but the 1947 Act provides that, 
so long as the company holds its first annual general 
meeting within eighteen months of its incorporation, 
it need not hold such a meeting in the year in which 
it is incorporated. Under the 1929 Act it was 
necessary, strictly speaking, to hold a general meet- 
ing in the year of incorporation, even if only a few 
weeks of the year remained after the company came 
into being, though, in practice, this requirement was 
not usually fulfilled. 


Notice of Meeting 
Important changes have been made by Section 2 
of the 1947 Act in the matter of the period of notice 
required in order to summon a meeting of a company. 
Under the Act of 1929 the Articles of Association 
determined the period, except in the case of extra- 
ordinary and special resolutions. Table A, of course, 


required seven days’ notice. The Act of 1947 pro-— 


vides that twenty-one days’ notice shall be necessary 


We publish this month the fifth in a series of 
articles on the Companies Act, 1947. The first, a | 
general article on the Act, appeared in our issue | 
of September, 1947, and subsequent articles have 
dealt with the following special aspects :— 

Ii. ‘‘ Campaign Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account, etc.’’, by F. Sewell Bray, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., and H. Basil Sheasby, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (October). 

III. “The Exempt Private Company,” by E. 
Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law (December). 

' IV. “ Disclosure of Payments to Directors,” by 
J. H. M. Clark, A.C.A. (January). 

The series will be continued in future months, 
and we hope to cover all important topics of 
interest to readers under the new Companies Act. © 


for the annual general meeting, and provides, more- 
over, that such notice must be in writing. In the 
case of any other general meeting (including a meeting 
at which a special resolution is to be passed), fourteen 
days’ notice is to be necessary in future. It should be 
observed, however, that the above periods of twenty- 
one and fourteen days respectively are minimum 
periods. Articles of Association may provide that 
longer periods of notice shall be given; but, in so 
far as they provide for shorter periods, they are to 
become void. This is one of the points secretaries 
of companies will have to watch. Presumably, when 
the new promised consolidating Act appears, a new 
form of Table A will be included ; for in this respect 
and others the Table in the First Schedule to the 
Act of 1929 can no longer operate. 


, Notice in Writing 

The specific requirement in Section 1 of the Act of 
1947, that notice of the annual general meeting must 
be in writing, will require some private companies 
to tighten up their customary procedure. Where 
there are only a few members, it has often been the 
practice to summon such meetings by verbal notice ;. 
but this, it seems, will no longer be strictly legal, 
though possibly, under the decision in Re Express 
Engineering Works, Ltd. (1920) 1 Ch. 466, if all, who 
are entitled to attend the meeting, do attend and 
waive the irregularity, it will not vitiate the meeting. 
It will be best, however, not to run the risk of a test 
case on the point, and to take the precaution of 
giving written notice, even if it has to be given only 
to the men in the next room. 


Irregular Notices 

Irregularities in the period of notice (not in its 
form) may be put right by the procedure prescribed 
by Section 2 (2) of the Act of 1947. In the case of 
an annual general meeting, they may be waived if 
all the members entitled to attend and vote so 
agree; and, in the case of other general meetings, 
if a majority in number of such members, who 
together hold ninety-five per cent. in nominal value 
of shares giving the right to attend and vote, so 
. A rather similar provision is made by 
Section 2 (3) for putting right irregularities in the 

period of notice for a special resolution. 


Polls 

Under the earlier Acts the members of a company 
did not enjoy a statutory right to demand a poll 
(except in the case of extraordinary and special 
resolutions), or to vote by proxies. Such rights were 
almost always given by Articles of Association ; 
but, if they were not so given, they were not enjoyed. 
The Act of 1947 gives such statutory rights. Sec- 
tion 4 provides that any provision in Articles of 
Association, which we the right to demand a 
poll (except in the case of the election of a chairman 
or the adjournment of a meeting) shall be void ; 
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and adds that any provision in the Articles shall be 
void if it makes ineffective a demand for a poll by< 

(a) not less than five members having the right to 

vote at the meeting ; or 

(b) a member or members representing not less than 

one-tenth of the total voting rights of all the 
members having the right to vote at the meeting ; 
or . 

+(c) a member or members holding shares in the 
company conferring a right to vote at the 
meeting, being shares on which an aggregate 
sum had been paid up equal to not less than 
one-tenth of the total sum paid on all the shares 
conferring that right. 

Here also it must be noted that the Act does not 

ibe an irremediable formula for the demanding 
of a poll. It does not say that the above percentages 
and these only are lawful. If Articles of Association 
require a smaller percentage, e.g. if they say that 
any four members may demand a poll, this is still 
quite lawful. The Articles are void only in so far as 
they require a higher percentage. . 

Proxies 

As regards the new statutory right to vote by 
proxy, Section 5 of the Act of 1947 requires every 
notice calling a meeting to contain a statement 
reasonably prominent that a member entitled to 
attend and vote is entitled to appoint a proxy. It 
must be specially noted that, in the case of a public 
company (though not in that of a private company), 
the proxy holder may speak at the meeting, though 
(unless the Articles otherwise provide) he may not 
* vote except on a poll, that is, he cannot vote on a 
show of hands, unless, of course, he is a member in 
his own right. It is not necessary for a proxy to be 
a member ; for the Section provides specifically that 
the statutory right is to “‘ appoint another person 
(whether a member of not) as his proxy.” 

It has long been the practice of many companies 
to send out with the notices of meetings proxy forms 
with the names of suggested proxy holders already 
filled in and ready stamped. This practice was held 
to be lawful in the case of Peel v. L.N.W.R. (1907) 
1 Ch. 5. Section 5 (4) of the Act of 1947 recognises 
the practice, by providing that, if such invitations 
are issued, they must be sent to all persons entitled 
to receive notice of the meeting, and imposing a 
heavy penalty on officers of the company if they are 
sent to some only of these persons; though the 
penalty will not be incurred if the invitation is issued 
to specific members in response to a request in writing. 

Section 5 apparently allows the appointment of 
more than one proxy holder by a member of a public 
company (though not by a member of a private 
company unless the Articles so provide). This pro- 
vision fits in with Section 5 (5), which states that, 
where a poll is taken, a member need not use all his 
votes in the same way, but may apparently vote 
both for and against a resolution. 


Resolutions 
The greatest novelty in connection with meetings 
contained in the Act of 1947 is that introduced by 
Section 3. The older Acts gave members the Festal 
of requisitioning an extraordinary meeting, if they 


thought fit, but did not enable them to force issues 
to be raised at unrequisitioned meetings except by 
amendments to motions proposed by the directors. 


- Section 3 makes good this defect and strengthens 


the power of members by providing that a certain 
percentage of the members may compel the directors 
either to put specific resolutions to the annual 
general meeting or to circulate to members state- 
ments of not more than one thousand words about 
proposed resolutions. 

The procedure laid down by the Section is very 
like that prescribed for the requisitioning of extra- 
ordinary meetings. A written demand is to be made 
either by any number of members representing not 
less than one-twentieth of the total voting rights of 
all the members having at that date a right to vote 
at the meeting, or by not less than one hundred 
members holding shares on which there has_ been 
paid up an average sum per member of not less than 
one hundred pounds. This written demand or 
requisition must be deposited at the registered 
office of the company (a) in the case of a demand for 
a resolution, not less than six weeks before the 
meeting, and (4) in the case of any other demand 
(e.g. for the circulation of a statement) not less than 
one week before the meeting; and, in addition, 
there must be deposited or tendered a sum reasonably 
sufficient to meet the company’s expenses in giving 
effect to the demand. A company cannot, however, 
nullify a demand for a resolution by hastily sum- 


moning a meeting to be held less than six weeks after. 


the date on which the demand is received, for a 
proviso to Section 3 (4) states that if an annual 
general meeting is called for a date six weeks or less 


after the demand has been deposited, and the calling 


takes place after the deposit, the deposit shall never- 
theless be effective. In other words, if the calling of 
the meeting, i.e. the despatch of notices takes place 
before the demand is deposited, the resolution need 
not be put to the meeting if the meeting is to be held 
within six weeks of the deposit of the demand; 
but, if the calling of the meeting takes place after 
the demand is deposited, the resolution must be 
put to the meeting even though the meeting is to be 
held within six weeks of the deposit of the demand. 
Notice of the demanded resolution and any state- 
ment required to be circulated must be given or 
served in the same manner as notice of the meeting, 
and, if practicable, at the same time. If not practic- 
able, e.g., in the case of statements demanded only 
two weeks or so before the date of the meeting and 
after notices of the meeting have been sent out, they 
must be given or served as soon as possible.- They 
must be given or circulated to members of the 
company entitled to notice of the meeting, and in the 


case of resolutions (though not of statements) notice — 


must be given also to other members, i.e. to those 
not entitled to notice of the meeting, in the manner 
prescribed by the Articles. In this connection it 
may be as well to remember that the holder of a 
bearer warrant, though he is a “ shareholder,” is 
not a “member” as defined by Section 25 of the 
Act of 1929. No steps need be taken, therefore, to 
give the holders of such warrants notice of requi- 
sitioned resolutions. 
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Initial Allowances and Financial Policy 


Some readers have a desire that a lead 
should be given by the Society regarding the treatment 
of depreciation in accounts, having regard to the effect 
of allowances under the Income Tax Act, 1945. We are 
a little doubtful whether this is a problem on which such 
a lead could or should be given. It appears to us that 
the factors involved are so many that useful gui 
can only be given having regard to the facts of each 
individual case. 

The purpose of annual accounts can be said to be the 
ascertainment of the profits of the year, and of the 
amount of those profits which can prudently be distri- 
buted having regard to all necessary reserves and pro- 
visions. Such profits are ascertained on the basis that 
the business will continue as a going concern, and con- 
tinue to make profits in the future. 

In the ascertainment of profits, it is that 
provision must be made for expired capital outlay (i.e., 
depreciation) of assets which are used up in earning the 
profits in question. The depreciation may take place as 
a result not only of the actual physical wear owing to use, 
but also of deterioration through age and obsolescence 
in its true meaning. Fluctuation in price levels is an 
entirely different factor. 

Taking the problem at its simplest, if a company spends 
£10,000 on new plant, which it is anticipated will last 
for five years and have then a scrap value of £500, the 
expired capital value to be found out of the earnings of 
the five years is £9,500, neither more nor less.. If it is 
expected that at the end of the five , new plant to 


years. 
replace it will cost £15,000, the additional £5,000 has 


nothing to do with the earnings of the £10,000 plant ; if 

it is decided to provide funds over the five years for this 

£5,000, the said funds must be set aside out of net 

profits after they are ascertained, as a reserve for pro- 
what is no less than additional capital. 

How should the depreciation be provided ? It is not 

proposed to enter into the well-known arguments as to 
which is the best method; there is a growing opinion 
that the straight-line method is the most accurate in 
general cases, which would mean providing £1,900 a year 
in the instance mentioned above. 

It is sometimes contended that it is “ conservative 
policy ’’ to write down plant in its early years. This 
has the effect of charging against profits the oo 
outlay before it has expired, and indicates 
to the estimate of useful life ; it is anticipating that the 
obsolescence factor will prove worse than has been 
expected. Is this really “conservative”; is it not 
rather a disbelief in the advice of the technical people 
whom the accountant has asked for guidance ? 

The result of such a policy is usually to understate the 

profits for the years in question and overstate them in 
later years. 
Taking the example already quoted, if it was decided 
to write off £3,000 in each of the first two years and the 
balance over the remaining three, there would be intro- 
duced into perhaps steady profits an apparent improve- 
ment on the last three years, to be followed by a drop 
again when the same policy was applied to the £15,000 
plant. 

Far from being conservative, such a policy may be 
gravely misleading and could be used to manipulate 
profits and dividends and thereby share prices. If 
changes in plant are more or less steady year by year, 
there may be more excuse for the so-called conservative 
policy as there will be little fluctuation ; while each 


year’s profits are understated by about the same amount 
on purchases of plant, they are overstated, again by an 
approximately steady sum, by the under-provision for 
depreciation in each year after the initial heavy writing- 
off. There is still, however, room for undesirable 
manipulation. 

In the writer’s view, it is undesirable to introduce 
fluctuations into profit calculation; there are enough 
difficulties in these days without manufacturing them ! 

What then are we to do about this very problem, as a 
result of initial allowances, balancing charges, etc. ? 
In the year in which we acquire new plant, we shall 
reserve for the income tax for the year of assessment 
based on that year’s results. 

If we do not write off an initial amount of depreciation 
equivalent to the initial allowance, our net available 
profit will be inflated, and that of future years deflated, 
as is seen from the following simple figures : 

Fleet of motor coaches costing £100,000, life say 
five years, residual value £5,000. 
Depreciation on straight-line method - sacred per 
annum. 
Tih ~~ puead ” for income tax : 
Year es --» £100,000 


1 eaaieenitie 20% £20,000 
Wear and tear, 25% 25,000 
45,000 


55,000 
13,750 


41,250 
10,313 


30,937 
7,734 


23,203 
5,801 


17,402 
5,000 


. £12,402 


Sale proceeds 
Balancing allowance 
If we suppose a net profit, before providing for 


depreciation, of £50,000 per annum, we get the following 
results : 


. Each year Net profit per 


£50,000 — £19,000 = £31,000 


£50,000 —£45,000= £5,000 
£50,000 — £13,750 = £36,250 
£50,000 — £10,313 = £39,687 
£50,000 —£7,734 = {£42,266 
£50,000 — £5,801 
—£12,402 = {31,797 
_ (assumed sale during fifth year) 

It seems obvious that it would be grossly misleading 
to regard as the available profits in year 1, £31,000 less 
tax on £5,000, or in year 2, £31,000 less tax on £36,250, 
and so on. The effect of a charge on an 
unanticipated profitable realisation of the scrapped 
vehicles can readily be envisaged. 

Who, however, would have the temerity to lay down 
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a universal solution ? The following alternatives quickly 
spring to mind : 

(1) Write down the plant in the books at the same 
figures as for tax, giving an available profit in 
year 1 of £5,000 less tax thereon. This is neither 
anywhere near the truth nor desirable. 

(2) Set aside a reserve in year 1 equal to tax on the 
difference between the depreciation and the tax 
allowances, and use it to equate the tax on the 
said differences in the later years. 

There are other ideas, in between the above, but, 
speaking generally, something on the lines of (2) seems 
appropriate in an extreme case such as the above; it 
appears to be nearer the truth, that tax has been 


Due 


The Finance (No. 2) Act, 1947, gives added importance 
to the date on which taxation becomes due, as, where 
the total tax charged by an assessment (or by virtue of 
a direction under Section 24, Finance Act, 1943, where 
stock has been disposed of under its value—an E.P.T. 
provision aimed at avoidance of the tax) is over £1,000, 
interest now runs on tax not paid on its due date at 
3 per cent. per annum. The interest is not charged, 
however, where the tax is paid within three months 
after the due date, or where the interest does not exceed 
£1; further, no interest runs before January 1, 1948. 


Income Tax 

In general, the due date for payment of income tax 
is January 1 in the year of assessment, unless the 
assessment is signed and allowed on or after that date, 
when the due date is the day following the date of its 
being signed and allowed. There are, however, these 
important exceptions (Section 157, Income Tax Act, 
1918; Section 21, Finance Act, 1927; Para. 27, 
S.R. & O. 1944, No. 251) : 


(a) Where the income is earned, under (i) Schedule A 
(No. I), (ii) Schedule B (on individuals or 
partnerships of individuals in respect of lands 
occupied for husbandry only) ; or (iii) Schedule 
D (on individuals and partnerships of indi- 
viduals). In these cases, the due date is 
January 1 (the date of the assessment being 
signed, etc., if later) for half the tax, and July 1 
(or said later date) for the other half. 


(b) Schedule E: (1) the tax deducted by the em- 
ployer under P.A.Y.E. is due from him on the 
14th day following the income tax month (the 
income tax month runs from the 6th of one 
calendar month to the 5th of the next, so the due 
date is the 19th of each calendar month), except 
where the payment is due quarterly under 
Para. 21, S.R. & O. 1944, No. 251, in respect of 
fixed pay, when the due date is July 19, and 
every three months thereafter; (2) arrears 
shown as due on an assessment on the employte 
are due on the day following the date of the 
signing of the assessment ; such arrears may on 
occasion exceed £1,000 owing to failure of an 
employer to deduct tax, e.g., on commission, 
in which case the Revenue appear to have the 
alternatives of charging either employer or 
employee. Most Schedule E arrears, however, 
are carried forward and collected by adjustment 
of future code numbers. 


(c) Railway companies, where the tax is due in four 
quarterly payments, on June 20, September 20, 
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allowed in year (1), when the money was needed towards 
plant purchase, but at the expense of future years. 
The money representing such tax is left in the “ kitty” 
in year (1) and a reserve of that amount to be used in 
the later years as the “kitty” is depleted is not 
inappropriate. 

Few cases are as simple as the above, and the calcula- 
tion of the reserve and its allocation year by year might 
be formidable. It is thought, however, that some broad 
solution on these lines will fill the bill where the problem 
has any real significance. In very many cases, the 
amounts involved will be relatively so small as not to be 
worth any thought, beyond ensuring that the accounts 
show exactly what has been done and do not mislead. 


Dates 


December 20, and March 20, in the year of 
assessment. 


Interest 

As the interest is not allowable as a deduction either 
in computing profits or in computing total income it 
should result in much quicker payment, particularly 
by sur-tax payers. As each assessment is a separate 
unit, however, it is evident that a taxpayer may owe 
more than £1,000, yet not attract interest, where no one 
assessment gives rise to more than /1,000. It is to be 
noted that it is the amount due on the assessment (not 
the unpaid tax) that has to exceed £1,000, so that tax 
in arrear of less than £1,000 can attract interest, if the 
assessment was for tax over that amount. 

Not a few businesses are engaged to-day in settling 
arrears of E.P.T. by instalments. The addition of 
interest is a strong incentive to find other ways of 
finance. Consider the case of a balance of arrears 
amounting to £20,000 being paid off at £5,000 a month 
during 1948. The interest would amount to £125, 
equivalent (with income tax at 9s. in the {) to {£227 
gross, but if the taxpayer is liable to sur-tax at a rate of 
7s. 6d. as well, it is equivalent to £714 gross, as the £125 
has to be found out of net income. If the taxpayer were 
liable at the highest rate of sur-tax, it would take £5,000 
of gross income to meet the £125. The rise in cost is 
very steep at the different rates of sur-tax, as is shown 
by the following table (assuming interest of £100) : 


Combined rate Real gross Effective 
of Income Tax income rate of 
and Sur-tax needed to interest 
pay interest (approx.) 
s. d. per cent 
9 0 £182 5} 
ll 0O 222 6% 
ll 6 235 7 
3 6 267 8 
3 6 307 
14 6 364 10 
15 6 444 13} 
16 6 571 174 
17 6 800 24 
18 6 1,333 40 
19 0 2,000 60 
19 6 4,000 120 
Sur-tax 


The due date for the payment of sur-tax is January 1 
following the end of the year of assessment, or the day 
following the signing and allowance of the assessment, 
if that is later (Section 42, Finance Act, 1927). In the 
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case of a direction under Section 21, Finance Act, 1922 
(in respect of a controlled company which is held not to 
have distributed a reasonable proportion of its income, 
etc.), the same rules seem to apply. The provisions of 
Section 21 (3) ibid, and Section 19 (5), Finance Act, 
1936, do not appear to alter the due date, but only set 
out the breathing space to be allowed before proceedings 
can be taken to recover the tax. 


Profits Tax (N.D.C.) and E.P.T. 

The due date for these is one month from the date of 
assessment (Section 24, Finance Act, 1937; Section 21, 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939). Tax on a direction under 
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Section 24, Finance Act, 1943, appears to become due 
immediately. 


Effect of Appeals 

Where an appeal is lodged, such part of the tax as 
appears to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue not to 
be in dispute is “due” in accordance with the above 
rules. In respect of the balance it was stated in the 
House of Commons that interest will be charged only 
from the date the liability is agreed between the Revenue 
and the taxpayer or his accountant, or the appeal 
decided. If tax is found to be repayable, any interest 


paid is repayable. 


Taxation Notes 


Excess Profits Tax—Terminal Expenses 

It is time for accountants in practice to consider the 
completion of claims for the extension of time in which 
to do the work for which relief can be obtained for 
terminal expenses under Excess Profits Tax, or in which 
to incur cancellation costs, under Sections 37 and 42, 
Finance Act, 1946, as these have to go in by the end of 
this March. 


Farm Animals 

It is understood that the valuation of animals bred 
on the farm, where the cost cannot be ascertained, can 
be taken, on or after September 30, 1947, at market 
value less 25 per cent. (instead of the previous 15 per 
cent.) 


The Companies Act, 1947 

There are two sections in the Companies Act that 
are of interest from the taxation angle. Section 34 
prohibits the payment to a director of remuneration free 
of income tax or calculated by reference to or varying 
with the amount of his income tax or to or with the 
rate of tax, except under a contract in force on July 18, 
1945, expressly providing for such payment (and not 
by reference to the articles of the company). Section 38 
requires the accounts (or an annexed statement) to show 
the aggregate amount of the directors’ emoluments, a 


term which includes any expense allowances in so far . 


as charged to income tax. We foresee that the auditors 
may have to qualify their reports in respect of Section 38, 
as they will have no evidence, unless it is voluntarily 
produced by the directors, as to the amounts disallowed 
in the directors’ individual Schedule E assessments, and 
in many cases the allowable amount will still not be 
agreed at the date of the accounts. 


Repayment Claims and net U.K. Rate 


When submitting repayment claims with the relevant 
vouchers, it is now important to keep a note of the 
net U.K. rate in the case of companies which have had 
double taxation relief, otherwise it may be impossible 
to check the repayment when it comes along. It will 
be remembered that U.K. companies now have to 
deduct tax at the standard rate, but to give on the 
voucher a note of the net U.K. rate. 

Where the company is only paying as an agent, 
however, it passes on the relief. Here again a note of 
the rate is, as it always has been, important. 

The following simple illustrations emphasise the first 


point : 


(1) Investment company 
OFF 
Dividends from companies which 
have had no double tax relief... 1,000 0 0 
Interest pom fit -- 600 0 
Dividends from company with 
net U.K. rate of 6s. in the {... 2,000 


Management expenses op "a 4 £2,800 
The repayment will be : 
£1,600 at 9s. nes pte oss +» £720 


WiMEOGR OK: .-ten: wos 2 ache. CD 


(2) Individual 
Income all from dividends of a company with a net 
U.K. rate of 7s. : 


Income ... Sa ees — £500 
P.A. és iat bes sda 180 
£320 
- Ss @. 
£50 at 3s. obs fa i 710 0 
£75 at 6s. Se Fes sea 22 10 0 
£195 at 9s. : mS rae 87 15 0 
117 15 0 

D.T.R. to which entitled, £320 | 
aa oo “be. +. +f 32 0 0 
85 15 0 
Tax suffered, £500 at 7s. a 175 0 0 
Repayment _.... “oo 89 5 0 

This is made up of : 

P.A., £180 at 7s. hes ur i oe 
Reduced rate, £50 at 6s.... ns 15 0 0 
£75 at 3s.... pre 11 5 0 
| £89 5 0 


(Repayment cannot exceed the net U.K. tax.) 
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Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E., B.Litt., Barrister-at-Law 


Estate Duty—Company controlled by deceased—Valuation 
of shares by reference to assets—Allowance for non-matured 
and contingent liabilities—Profits of part of the income 
tax year in which the death occurs—Whether in computing 
amount thereof for estate duty purposes any allowance 
to be made for prospective liability to Income Tax—Finance 
Act, 1894, section 7 (1) (5)—Finance Act, 1940, section 50 
and section 55. 

In In ve Duffy (Chancery Division, October 30, 1947, 
T.R. 393), the argument put forward upon behalf of the 
executors was one which seems to have ignored the 
notional basis of assessment under Schedule D. The 
testator had died upon June 24, 1942, and amongst the 
assets of the estate were shares in a company which fell 
to be valued, in accerdance with section 55 of Finance 
Act, 1940, by reference to the net value of the assets of 
the company less the like allowance for liabilities. The 
balance sheet of the company at January 31, 1942, had 
been first taken but, for the book value of the invest- 
ments, there had been substituted a valuation at market 
price as at the date of death taken in the usual way for 
estate duty purposes, and, for freehold premises, etc., as 
at the same date, there had been taken the figures agreed 
with the district valuer. The book values of the lia- 
bilities as at the January 31, 1942, balance sheet had 
been taken, including therein the whole of the provision 
made in the 1942 profit and loss account for income tax 
on profits for the fiscal year ending on April 5, 1943, 
based on the company’s profits for the year to January 
31, 1942. 

For the company’s year to January 31, 1943, the profits 
were {28,093 before making provision of {£9,862 for 
income tax in respect of the income tax year ending 
April 5, 1944; and it was assumed for purposes of 
calculation that the profits of the company had accrued 
evenly from day to day and, consequently, that if a 
balance sheet of the company had been made up as at 
June 24, 1942, the assets of the company would have 
shown an increase representing the same proportion 
of the profits of the whole year to January 31, 1943, as 
the period from February 1, 1942, to June 24, 1942, 
bore to the whole year, viz. £11,084. The Estate Duty 
Office contended that, whilst the £11,084 should be taken 
as an additional asset, the above-mentioned provision 
of income tax in of the fiscal year commencing on 
April 5, 1944, should be entirely disregarded. The 
Inland Revenue had allowed the whole of the income tax 
in respect of the year ending April 5, 1943; but it was 
claimed for the executors that the company by earning 
profits after April 6, 1942, had engendered a contingent 
liability to pay income tax for the financial year 1943-44 
by reason of the measure of liability to tax being the 
profits of the preceding year. 

Roxburgh, J., rejected the claim; and in the course 
of his judgment said, referring to the allowance of the 
whole of the tax for the year to April 5, 1943: 

“‘the Crown have allowed that without question, and 
have allowed the whole of the income tax for that year, 
and, therefore, I am not concerned with the question of 

' whether or not the Crown could have insisted on any 

apportionment of it, and I say nothing whatever about 
t question, which is not easy.” 


The present writer finds it hard to realise any difficulty 
when once the relevant income tax principle is applied. 
In regard to this, it is well to bear in mind that the 
current practice of providing for income tax on profits 


in the year of those profits is one which rests upon an 
accounting and not upon any income tax principle. In 
the case of a continuing business, assessed upon the basis 
of the profits of the preceding year, to quote one of many 
judicial dicta, an observation by Lord Hanworth (16 T.C., 
at p. 407): 
“What is taxed, as so often has been pointed out, 
under the income tax is nothing that is real; it is the 
statutory income measured in a particular way ” ; 


- and, as regards the profits of the company for the period 


from April 6, 1942, to June 24, 1942, the liability to tax 
would be based upon the statutory income, i.e. the 


_ profits of the year to January 31, 1941, divided as they 


would be divided in the case of a succession under Rule 9 
to Cases I and II of Schedule D. In other words, the 
amount of tax liability for the broken period was no 
different from what it would have been if the company’s 
business had been transferred to.another company upon 
June 24,-1942. As from that date, the tax payable 
would have fallen upon the purchaser no matter who 
actually received the basic profits. In the case under 
review the Estate Duty Office seems to have been over- 


generous. 


Schedule D, Case I—Sale of business to vendor in con- 
sideration of issue of whole of share capital to vendor— 
Indemnity given by vendor against claims, etc., arising out 
of contracts, etc., of business prior to date of vending agree- 
menit—Sale of business as going concern—Losses on con- 
tracts, etc., within indemnity—Whether appellant after 
purchasing date carrying on business through company as 
agent—Whether additional evidence admissible. 

In Khoob Chand Sethia v. John (K.B.D., June 9, 1947, 
T.R. 247), appellant was a jute, etc., merchant carrying 
on business in London. In 1940 he returned to India, 
but before doing so formed a company to take over his 
business as a going concern from March 18, 1940. The 
whole of the share capital of £1,000 was issued to 
appellant as consideration. By the agreement, appel- 
lant indemnified the company against all claims in 
respect of contracts, matters and things relating to the 
business down to the date of the agreement, March 6, 
1940. It was claimed that there had been losses in 
respect of the contracts, etc., upon which appellant had 
to indemnify the company ; but no evidence was given 
in regard to any specific contracts, and no particulars 
given of any loss. There was no suggestion that any 
payment had been asked for by or actually made to 
the company. Appellant had claimed that as from the 
date of the sale, March 18, 1940, a new trade had been 
set up in which the company acted as agent for appellant. 
The General Commissioners had decided against appel- 


lant, and Macnaghten, J., affirmed their decision. He 


, in view of the fact that it was nearly four years 
since the appeal was heard, to send the case back so 
that further evidence could be given, and the conclusion 
of his judgment would seem to give the key to the 
position : 

“TI read that”—the indemnity clause—“ as 
meaning that if the company suffered a loss by reason 
of the unexecuted contracts, then it would be for 


the appellant to indemnify the company against 
that loss. If, on the other hand, the company made 


a profit on the transaction, that profit belonged to 
the company.” 


It was, on that reading, a curious sort of “‘ new trade.” 


> 
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Are These Hardships Necessary? By Roy Harrod. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, Ltd., 55, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2. Price 5s. net.) 

Mr. Harrod wrote this book of 128 pages in ten days, 
as a protest against what he considers mistaken economic 
policies and to give his positive contribution towards 
finding a solution to this country’s difficulties. The 
writing is lucidity itself, and shows no trace of the speed 
at which it was done. With the main thesis that capital 
investment and Government expenditure should be 
reduced sufficiently to enable the real productive 
resources thus released to close the whole of the gap in 
our balance of payments, there is not general agreement. 
Many economists, while admitting the necessity of a 
cut on the lines urged by Mr. Harrod—at least partially 
effected by the Government soon after his book first 
appeared—question whether consumption should remain 
at the present inflated levels in both “ essential’”’ and 
“‘ non-essential ’’ sectors at the cost of the reduction of 
£350 million to £500 million in capital expenditure which 
Mr. Harrod would enforce. The repercussions on indus- 
trial output would be formidable, and appear to be 
minimised by the author. However, the book is not 
simply an extended statement of this thesis; on the 
contrary, it is a valuable study in the applied economics 
of the day. It gives a comprehensive survey of this 
country’s economic problems both in national and inter- 
national fields—one of its most, outstanding contribu- 
tions is to show how home economic policy cannot be 
separated from external economic problems, but may 
cause and aggravate them, or solve and mitigate them, 
according to whether the policy is enlightened or the 
reverse—a salutary lesson at the present time. 


Insurance Companies’ Accounts—An Economic 
Interpretation and Analysis. By S. J. Lengyel, 
M.A. (F. W. Cheshire Pty., Ltd., Melbourne and 
London. No price stated.) 

It is probably true to say that the average accoun- 
tant has virtually no knowledge of the peculiarities of 
insurance accounts. Yet these peculiarities deserve the 
especial attention of the accountant, not only because 
the insurance business has ramifications throughout 
business and affects almost every member of the com- 
munity in his capacity as policy-holder, but also because 
the questions of accounting principle and technique 
that arise are manifold and important. 

Professor Lengyel in this book makes a comprehensive 
study of insurance accounts in many countries, but, in 
particular, in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Canada. Much of his attention is rightly devoted 
to an analysis of the ways in which insurance accounting 
essentially differs from accounting in general. A more 
widespread knowledge of these differences would -help 
to remove some persistent fallacies—the fallacy, for 
example, that a simple ratio of to premium 
income is meaningful, or the fallacy that the annual 
accounts of life assurance companies, in non-valuation 
years, give an indication of the profit earned. Moreover, 
he shows how the latter is not the only respect in which 
failure to grasp the importance of the valuation of life 
assurance assets and liabilities prevents a proper under- 
standing of accounting in this field. Thus, “ in life 
assurance a state of insolvency may exist despite the 
apparent equilibrium between the two sides of the 
balance sheet if the net rate of interest yielded by the 
assets is less than the actuarial rate used in calculating 
the liabilities. In other words, insolvency in life assur- 
ance can be existent from a shortage of interest-earning 
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as well as capital, but this insolvency is not revealed 
by the traditional balance sheets.” 

On the question of the periodical valuation in life 
assurance business, he has a penetrating contribution 
to make, throwing light on a very difficult subject 
and putting forward the suggestion that the guiding 
principle should be that assets and liabilities should be 
valued on the same rate of interest—which involves 
using not Stock Exchange values, but valuation by the 
amortisation or, preferably, by the mathematical method 
(described in the book), wherever these methods can 
be applied. 

The six chapters of this book, comprising 155 pages in 
all, and entitled “‘ Peculiarities of Insurance Companies’ 
Accounts,” ‘* The Presentation of Insurance Accounts,” 
“The Investment Principles in Insurance,” ‘‘ The Balance 
Sheet,” ‘“‘ The Income Statement,” and “‘ Analysis and 
Interpretation of Insurance Accounts,’’ provide a sum- 
mary of the essentials of insurance accounting better 
than any we have seen. But they also set out the many 
respects in which statutory requirements of the United 
Kingdom fail to embody the adage “freedom with 
publicity "—an adage on which the great insurance 
structure here is ostensibly built. While the solution 
may not be an elaboration of detail such as is required 
under the law of the United States—discussed by 
Professor Lengyel—yet his study shows clearly the 
directions in which policy-holders and others are en- 
titled to more informative accounts. Throughout the 
book, the approach is a wide one, putting insurance in 
its due setting in the economy as a whole, throwing 
light on the broad significance of the investment func- 
tions of the offices, and ending with a model analysis of 
published insurance accounts. . 


Books Received 


Some Specialised Phases of Accounting Practice. 
Contractors’ accounts; Accounting for the extractive 
industries. By Myron M, Strain, C.P.A. Bro. 
accounts. By Floyd P. Karg, C.P.A. (The Pacioli 
Press, San Francisco, U.S.A. Price not given.) 

Budgetary Control and Standard Costs. The 
Practice of Accountancy as an aid to Management. 
By J. A. Scott, C.A., A.C.W.A., A.M.I.LA. Second 
Edition. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London. 
Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

Income Tax. By C. N. Beattie, LL.B., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 
London. Price 4s. net.) 

Meetings. By F. D. Head, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

~ Fourth edition. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
London. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

Banking and Currency. By Ernest Sykes, B.A. 
Ninth edition. (Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Certified Students’ Telephone. Examination 

' Questions and Answers (December, 1946). (Asso- 
ciation of Certified and Corporate Accountants, 
London. Price 5s. net.) 

Research as a Career. By R. A. Collacott, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.Mar.E. (Ad- 
visory Bureau for Research, 70, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tolley’s Income Tax Tables for 1946-47 at 9s. 
Compiled by C. H. Tolley, A.C.LS., F.L.A.A. 
(Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 2s. net.) 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Letters to 


National Coal Board Audit 

Dear Si1r,—My attention has been called to a neces- 
sarily abbreviated report of my speech at a dinner to 
the President of the Board of Trade published in your 
issue of January, in which I stated that in the coal 
industry many hundreds of professional firms were to 
be displaced by a vast internal audit department, and 
referred to the desirability in the public interest of the 
accounts of nationalised industries being subject to 
independent audit by practising accountants, and not 
merely to a check by another department of the same 
industry. 

The report should, of course, have contained a state- 
ment that under Section 31 of the Coal Industry Nation- 
alisation Act, the accounts of the Coal Board are to be 
audited by auditors appointed by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power, and that the Minister had appointed one of 
the leading professional firms. I must take responsibility 
for the omission, and I seek the courtesy of your columns 
to rectify any incorrect impression which this omission 
may tend to create. 

While this appointment is welcomed, what I was 
endeavouring to stress was that the setting up within 
the Board of an internal audit department, covering all 
the varied sections and activities of the Board, might 
ultimately result in the loss to the coal industry of the 
experience and specialised knowledge of a large number 
of trained and qualified accountants (who were the 
independent auditors of the colliery companies). 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDK. J. ALBAN, 
President. 
The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
January 21, 1948. 


The Teaching of Accounting 
S1r,—My attention, and that of principals of other techni- 
cal colleges, has been drawn to the article in your November 
issue by Professor W. T. Baxter on ‘“‘ The Teaching of Ac- 


counting. 

In that article, at the bottom of page 258, Professor Baxter 
states ‘‘such questions leave me to wonder whether the 
universities ought not to experiment tentatively with part- 
time courses.” The implications of a suggestion of this 
nature are very far-reaching as the establishment of such 
part-time courses could hardly be limited to accountancy, 
and must raise the question of the respective functions of 
universities and technical colleges in the field of technical 
and professional education. 

Moreover, Regional Academic Councils and Regional 
Academic Boards to correlate the facilities for higher techno- 
logical and professional education in universities and technical 
colleges are now established. There is also a committee 
enquiring into the position of education for commerce and 
its associated professions. 

It would, therefore, be interesting to know if Professor 
Baxter is now advocating that universities should offer 
part-time courses preparing for the examinations of pro- 
fessional accountancy bodies, and so enter fully into the 
field of part-time education. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hendon Technical College. 


Srr,—In reply to Mr. Walls’ letter; I should like to say that 
my views (which are, of course, purely personal) might be 
summarised thus : 

(1) It is already the custom at some of our universities to 

allow suitable persons to attend single classes (where 
this does not harm the full-time students). 


February, .1948 
the Editor 


(2) Now that many universities are providing a commerce 
degree with a special bias towards accounting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that some articled clerks may 
wish to attend one or more of the courses. In my 
article, I pointed out that in Scotland part-time 
attendance is indeed compulsory at university courses 
in accounting, economics, and law. Besides being of 
great educational value, such study would help clerks 
with their professional work ; also, it would be useful 
preparation for their professional examinations— 
though this last should not be the chief goal of either 
the teacher or those taught at a university course. 

(3) It is surely proper that every available facility should 
be open to any fit part-time student who wants to 
improve his education (so long as facilities for other 
members of the universities are not thereby cut down). 
Elasticity seems doubly desirable at the moment, 
when many institutions are overstrained by a peak 
load of students. , 

In short, my answer is that I am not advocating any new 
principle, but merely the tentative development of existing 
practice. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
W. T. Baxter. 
The London School of Economics and Political Science. 


Specialisation 

DeEaR Srtr,—When a doctor is in doubt he calls in a 
specialist without any breach of etiquette and without any 
slight to himself. 

The field covered by the auditing profession has now 
grown so vast that the general practitioner cannot possibly 
know it all. What a wonderful thing it would be if one could 
drop a note to one of a panel of specialists for advice, on 
payment of a suitable fee, on such a subject as E.P.T., 
obscure probate problems, Dominion income tax relief or 
many other highly specialised subjects. 

Is it possible to form such a panel, and is it possible to 
qualify for such a panel by holding post-graduate specialist 
examinations ? This would be an immense boon to the 
profession. 

London. #8: 

January 11, 1948. 


- Books Received : 
(Continued from page 37) 

Insurance Organisation and Management. By 
J. B. Welson, LL.M., and F. H. Sherriff, F.1.A. 
Fifth edition by J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.L.I., 
F.C.LS., Barrister-at-Law. (Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., London. Price 15s. net.) 

Ranking, Spicer and Pegler’s Executorship Law 
and Accounts. Sixteenth edition by H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.  (H.F.L. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. Price 25s. net.) 

Practical Book-keeping and Commercial Know- 
ledge. By E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., and E. C. Pegler, 
F.C.A. Seventh edition edited by W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., and H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A., 1938 (reprinted). (H.F.L. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. Price 15s. net.) 

Income Tax, with a Chapter on the Profits Tax. 
By E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., and E. C. Pegler, F.C.A. 
Seventeenth edition by'H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A.  (H.F.L. (Publishers), Ltd., London. 
Price 25s. net.) 

An Outline of Statistics. By Samuel Hays, B.Com., 
FSS. Thisd edition. (Longmans, Geen & Co” 
London. Price 8s. 6d. net.) ; 
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FINANCE 


Gilt-Edged Versus Equities 

The market’s chief task during the past month has 
been to find house room for the new 3 per cent. Transport 
Stock, redeemable 1978-88. In view of the size of this 
issue it has settled down with remarkable smoothness. 
The opening discount of 3 points or slightly more has 
narrowed fairly steadily to 1} points and the first rather 
critical impressions, which were aroused by the Treasury’s 
action in placing the stock for a maximum life of as 
long as 40 years when many observers would have felt 
that 30 years was more appropriate, have quickly abated. 
This reaction in itself is a testimony to the willingness 
of the market nowadays to accept a 3 per cent. stock, 
even with a long date, whereas it would have resisted, 
with what remains of its power, any attempt to force 
an unnaturally contrived 2} per cent. stock in exchange 
for the old railway stocks. The terms chosen for 3 per 
cent. Transport Stock represented the first overt 
admission by the authorities that the 2} per cent. 
objective had been abandoned. At the beginning of the 
month this admission was further emphasised by the 
revision of the terms on which local authorities can 
borrow from the Local Loans Fund—for loans exceeding 
15 years the rate has been raised from 2} per cent. to 
3 per cent. Later in January there was some evidence 
that the authorities were disposing of 24 per cent. 
corporation stocks which they had underwritten during 
the first phase of resistance to Mr. Dalton’s 24 per cent. 
tactics. Thus, the “ public stag,” which was credited 
with an insatiable appetite for 24 per cent. issues during 
the phase of active cheap money promotion, has now 
openly admitted that it is suffering from acute indigestion. 
An issue of the size of the Transport Stock always 
brings in its train a period of active switching and market 
readjustment. Such dealing has been particularly 
noticeable during the past month, but apart from a 
minor flurry of devaluation rumours which temporarily 
depressed the gilt-edged market, there has not been any 
noticeable trend. In the middle of the month there 
were still certain anomalies in the gilt-edged list—for 
example 2} per cent. Consols, an undated stock, were 
yielding {3 Os. 10d. per cent. flat, compared with a 
yield to final redemption of £3 Is. 6d. per cent. on 
British Transport Stock. There is scope for further 
readjustment, too, between the short-dated issues and 
the longs. 
Equities and Devaluation 


Those who had expected the issue of Transport Stock 
to lead to a large-scale reinvestment movement into 
equities were distinctly disappointed at the beginning 
of the month. The bulk of such buying, it has now 
been made clear, had already been undertaken during 
the last weeks of December. Buying pressure then, 
coupled with a manifest shortage of stock in the market, 
caused a rise in prices, particularly of the “ blue chip” 
issues, until the yield basis of many industrial leaders 
had been driven as low as 3} to 3} per cent.—at a time 
when 3 per cent. was the established rate on even 
medium-dated gilt-edged issues. The sense that high- 
class equities were if anything somewhat over-valued at 
the beginning of January evidently restrained such re- 
investment demand as had not been satisfied during 
December, and most investment advisers were inclined 
to take a distinctly cautionary line. That this advice 
was heeded seems clear from the behaviour of the 
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The Month in the City 


Financial Times ordinary share index. On Christmas 
Eve this index stood at 126-1, and by New Year’s Day 
it had risen further to 129-0—not so very far below the 
peak level of 140-6 a year earlier. The reaction during 
the past month, despite a short-lived boomlet on 
devaluation rumours, had brought the index down to 
124-6 by January 19. The consensus of opinion among 
investment advisers appears to be that the future return 
on ordinary shares is clouded by two factors. The first 
is evidence of rising industrial costs and increasing 
difficulty which manufacturers find in selling their output 
abroad and even occasionally in the home market. 
The second reservation is the attitude of the Government 
and the trades unions towards industrial profits. The 
Stock Exchange, which greeted the Autumn Budget with 
relief because it merely doubled the profits tax, is now 
wondering what lies in store for it next April. : 


Tilling Negotiations 

The view that the British Transport Commission would 
have sufficient work for the time being to administer the 
railway, London Transport and dock and inland water- 
way undertakings which it acquired on January 1, and 
would therefore leave to a later date the acquisition of 
road haulage and road passenger undertakings, does not 
appear to be shared by the Commission. It has been 
disclosed that terms of transfer have been negotiated 
by Transport Services (this is a public company with 
extensive road haulage interests) on a basis which the 
directors describe as fair and reasonable in the light of 
the provisions of the Transport Act. When these notes 
were written, however, the directors had not published 
the terms but had merely advised their shareholders to 
refrain from dealing. A circular to shareholders from 
the directors of Thomas Tilling reveals that this company 
has agreed with the Transport Commission that a joint 
investigation shall be made into the position of the road 
passenger undertakings in which Thomas Tilling and 
the Commission hold equal interests—the Commission 
having taken over the railway share holdings in this bus 


‘company. The directors promise that a further state- 


ment will be made with the report and accounts of the 
company which are expected shortly, if the negotiations 
have made sufficient progress. Evidently, important 
units in the road rt industries have concluded 
that a voluntary transfer to the Commission is preferable 
to waiting for it to take them over at some future date 
under the terms of the Act, and that more favourable 
compensation is likely to be forthcoming. Meanwhile 
the Commission has appointed the Road Transport 
Executive—earlier reports suggested that there had been 
some difficulty in finding a suitable Chairman—and it 
seems probable that it will be launched into road 
transport problems somewhat earlier than was expected. 
Shares of the leading road transport undertakings have 
been an active market during the past month, although 
the best prices have not been fully held. In view of the 


_ many contingent elements in the formule for compen- 


sating road undertakings, some observers think that the 
slight reaction in the shares is merited and that the 
more optimistic estimates of compensation look too far 
ahead at this stage. In this situation, obviously, the 
publication of the terms of acquisition of Transport 
Services would clearly be of help in enabling investors 
to assess the attitude of the Commission in voluntary, 
as distinct from compulsory, purchases. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


Omnibus Profit and Loss Debits 

Criticism has recently been vocal, and rightly so, over 
the practice of debiting to profit and loss omnibus items 
embracing varied, sometimes unrelated and often even 
incongruous charges. One of the most outstanding 
examples of this practice is provided by the accounts of 
Debenhams. With shares in subsidiaries representing 
£4,642,315 of the asset total of £13,976,214, and advances 
to those companies on current account standing at 
£2,127,396, the presentation of a consolidated balance- 
sheet and a consolidated profit and loss account is 

welcome. But it is disappointing to find that against a 
“net profit for year’’ of £3,657,896, the main appro- 
priation is one baldly described as “taxation and 
specific and general reserves, etc.’’ It amounts to 
£2,142,252, and there is nothing to show how it is made 
up. By dint of comparison with the parent’s own 
accounts, it can be ascertained that included in this 
sum is a £50,000 transfer to the parent’s general reserve. 
Scrutiny of the consolidated balance-sheet shows, 
however, that the ‘‘ excess of reserves of subsidiaries 
after eliminating goodwill’ has risen on the year from 
£379,019 to £654,797. This causes the question to be 
asked whether substantial allocations -to free reserves 
have not been made in the books of those companies. 
The difficulty of gaining a detailed view of the group’s 
position is enhanced by the cryptic character of the 
“net profit’ entry. This is determined, though it is 
not described as having been so determined, after 
deducting undisclosed sums for depreciation and Deben- 
ture interest. The anomaly of keeping silent about the 
group charge for interest on Debentures, Mortgages and 
Notes amounting all told to £4,926,308 scarcely needs 
stressing, especially since disclosure is made of the 
interest charge on the much smaller total, £1,939,150, 
of the parent’s own Debenture stock. 


Holding Company’s Accounts 

It is really surprising at this time of day that im- 
portant public companies should still be presenting 
holding companies’ accounts only when a consolidated 
statement is manifestly necessary and will, indeed, 
become obligatory as from the middle of 1948. Yet 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton still contents itself with follow- 
ing this practice. Shares in subsidiaries and accounts 
due on loan and current account by those companies 
amount to £3,569,549, accounting for a substantial 
proportion of the asset total of £13 million odd. It is 
a notable deficiency that the shareholders can tell 
neither the contribution made by the subsidiaries to 
disclosed revenue, nor the amount of profit retained by 
these companies. The shares in them are brought in at 
cost, less reserves and amounts written off, and it 
would be interesting to know what assets back the 
residual valuation of £3,140,407 attached to the shares. 
The parent company itself shows goodwill and trade- 
marks as an asset of £800,000, but against this there are 
reserves, including the profit and loss balance, of 
£3,036,748. 


Lessons from United Dairies’ Accounts 

What a difference consolidated accounts can make 
to the intelligent appreciation of a company’s affairs 
is strikingly illustrated by the statement of United 
Dairies. Through the issue of additional Ordinary and 
Preference shares at a premium, the company last year 
raised additional funds of £2,576,600. The latest balance 
sheet shows that these have very largely been applied 
in increasing the net interest in subsidiaries from 


£2,239,149 to £3,633,153. Had the company still been 
maintaining its old practice of publishing holding 
company’s accounts only, it is as far as shareholders’ 
knowledge would have gone. But of late years it has 
adopted the method of presenting consolidated state- 
ments for the subsidiaries, and, in addition, a con- 
solidated balance-sheet for the group as a whole. The 
last-named document shows that, while fixed assets 
have risen only moderately, from {4,288,472 to £4,573,858 
and the net surplus of current assets has risen by 
£1,407,000 to £4,861,199, there has been an even bigger 
increase in goodwill, now shown at £4,529,813, as com- 
pared with £3,092,621. This presumably follows from 
the acquisition of milk distributing businesses, the worth 
of which has been judged by reference to their earning 
capacity when brought into the United Dairies organis- 
ation rather than to the value of their tangible assets. 


Treatment of Taxation 


A rather confusing method of treating taxation has 
been adopted by Thompson Brothers (Bilston). The 
directors’ report states that ‘‘ the balance of profits 
for the year, as shown by the profit and loss account, 
amounts to £34,041.”" It then proceeds to deduct from 
this sum a year’s Preference dividend, an interim pay- 
ment of 74 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, “‘ provision 
for income tax to April 5, 1948, £24,703,” a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., and a bonus of 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock, and transfers to various reserves. 
Neither in its description nor in the place it occupies 
in this list of debits does the tax item look anything 
but a routine tax charge. At first glance it seems, in 
fact, that the income tax provision is altogether dis- 
proportionate to the bare net profit, which, because of 
that, is less than sufficient to cover the dividend dis- 
bursements. The full profit and loss account shows, 
however, that this is very far from the truth. The 
“balance of profit,’’ amounting to £34,041, is seen to 
have been determined after not only making provision 
for E.P.T. and Profits Tax of an undisclosed amount, 
but also after earmarking £25,500 described as “ pro- 
vision (estimated) for income tax to April 5, 1949 
(income tax on current year’s profit.”” In other words, 
the company has switched over to the method of pro- 
viding for income tax liability on profits earned to date, 
after having hitherto confined itself to providing only 
for the legal liability accrued at the balance-sheet date. 
The provision of £24,703 shown in the directors’ report 
represents, therefore, an extra year’s charge. Share- 
holders would havé been given a less puzzling view of 
the company’s affairs if the matter had been made plain 
to them. 


British Transport Commission 


The British 'T: rt Commission announce the following 
appointments in the Department of the Comptroller : 


Director of Costs and Statistics: Mr. B. Smallpeice, 
B.Com., A.C.A. 

Director of Acquisitions: Mr. Andrew Black, A.S.A.A. 

Director of Accounts: Mr. H. E. Osborn, B.Com., C.A. 

Director of Funds: Mr. W. M. Hind, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 

Director of Audit: Mr. W. S. Morgan, A.C.A. 


London Transport Executive 
Mr. L. C. Hawkins, F.S.A.A., has become a full-time 
member of the London lransport Executive, which on 
January 1, with the coming into operation of the Transport 
Act, tcok over the responsibility for passenger traffic in the 
London Area. Lord Latham is the chairman of the Executive. 


February, 1948 
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LAW 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 
Charitable trusts—Gift to institution. 

In Re Lucas deceased (1947, 2 All E.R. 773), Roxburgh, 
J., had to construe a will containing a charitable bequest 
to an institution which, unknown to the testatrix, had 
ceased to exist when she made her will. By her will, 
dated October 12, 1942, the testatrix bequeathed a 
legacy and a share of her residuary estate to “ the 
Crippled Children’s Home, Lindley Moor, Huddersfield.” 
The home had been closed on the expiration of the lease 
on April 6, 1939, but, as funds still remained, a scheme 
was approved by the Charity Commissioners on 
October 17, 1941, by which, under the title of “‘ The 
Huddersfield Charity for Crippled Children,” the income 
was applied towards sending poor crippled children to 
holiday or convalescent homes. At her death on 
December 19, 1943, the testatrix was unaware (as she 
was when she made her will) that the home had been 
closed and that a scheme was in operation. In this case, 
the proposition that there might be a general charitable 
intention was not pursued. On behalf of the charities, 
the case was based on the cy pres doctrine. It has long 
been accepted law that once a fund has been devoted 
to charitable purposes, it cannot be diverted from charity 
by any supervening impracticability, but must be 
applied to charity under an approved scheme. It was 
submitted in this case that the 1941 scheme clothed the 
home with legal immortality as a charitable trust, and 
that, however remote the purposes of the cy pres scheme 
might be from the purpose envisaged by the testatrix, 
a gift to the home must, as a matter of law, take effect 
as an augmentation of the fund applicable under that 
scheme. It is well settled that a gift by will to a par- 
ticular charitable institution for the purposes thereof 
lapses if the particular institution ceases to exist in the 
testator’s lifetime. It is also settled that a gift by will 
for a particular charitable purpose fails and that the 
gift lapses if at the testator’s death it is impossible to 
carry out that particular purpose. It is also settled 
law that a gift by will to a named charity takes effect 
although during the interval between the date of the 
will and the date of death the charitable purposes for 
which the property of the charity may be applied have 
been lawfully changed. The meaning of the word 
“charity” in such a context is property held on a 
charitable trust. But, said Roxburgh, J., the authorities 
did not compel him to hold that a gift for the upkeep 
of a particular home for crippled children which had 
closed down must be applied in aid of crippled children 
in similar homes, under the cy pres doctrine. On the 
construction of the will, he held that the gift was one 
for the upkeep of a particular home for crippled children 
and not a gift to supplement its endowment. Accord- 
ingly it was not available for maintaining crippled 
children in homes in different parts of the country. 
Therefore the legacy and the gift of the share of residue 
failed, the legacy fell into residue, and the share of 
residue was undisposed of. 


INSOLVENCY 


Committal for judgment debt—Bankruptcy rules. 
In Re Sanders (1947, 2 All E.R., 828), Vaisey, J., 
decided that on a judgment summons, where the judg- 


ment debtor has been cross-examined as to his means 


and there is evidence that he has the means to pay, an 
immediate order for committal may be made to lie in 
the office and not to issue so long as the debtor pays 
by instalments, notwithstanding that no previous order 
for payment by instalments has been made. In October, 
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Legal Notes 


1947, judgment was signed in default of appearance 
against the defendant, the judgment debtor, in an 
action in the King’s Bench Division, in which the 


_ plaintiff, the judgment creditor, claimed £300 on a 


dishonoured cheque given by the debtor as the price of 
a motor-car sold to him by the creditor. Nothing was 
paid on the judgment, and the creditor issued a judgment 
summons for hearing on November 17. It was served 
personally on the debtor, but he did not appear on the 
return day. On December 1 the debtor attended the 
adjourned hearing and was cross-examined as to means. 
He admitted he was still trading as a motor-dealer and 
that he had means. In the circumstances, Vaisey, J., 
made an immediate order of committal to lie in the 
office provided the debtor paid four monthly instalments 


of £75. 


The Association of University Teachers 


of Accounting 


A new step in the development of the University teaching 
of accounting was taken shortly before Christmas, when a 
Conference was held at the London School of Economics to 
inaugurate the Association of University Teachers of Account- 
ing. The new Association has been formed to promote the 
study and teaching of accounting, especially within the 
universities, and aims at embracing all university lecturers 
in this and allied subjects. 

The inaugural conference was attended by teachers from 
the universities of Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Sheffield, and Wales 
Cardiff), and the University College of Hull. Lord Eustace 

ercy, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durham, and 
Chairman of the Standing Joint Committee of the Universities 
and the Accountancy Profession, has accepted the Associa- 
tion’s invitation to become its President, and officers and a 
committee were appointed as follows : 

Chairman: Professor Donald Cousins (Birmingham). 

Secretary : Mr. David Solomons (London). 


Committee: Professor W. T. Baxter (London), Mrs. 
Bramwell McCombe (Liverpool), Mr. Brian Magee 
(Bristol). 


It is intended that the Association’s activities should 
include the regular exchange of information among teachers 
by means of a periodic news-letter, of which Professor Baxter 
has agreed to act as Editor. Communications for the bulletin 
should be addressed to him, and other communications to the 
Secretary, at the London School of Economics, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 

The Association hopes to play a useful part in the develop- 
ment of the scheme for the university training of entrants 
into the accountancy profession, and to maintain close 
relations with the professional bodies (the Institute, the 
Society and the Associatidn). Among the guests at a dinner 
held during the Conference were Sir Harold Barton, F.C.A., 
a Governor of the London School of Economics, Mr. D. V. 
House, F.C.A., Mr. F. Sewell Bray, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., and 
Mr. F. G. Wiseman, F.L.A.A. 

The discussion at the Association’s inaugural meeting 
covered a wide variety of problems which confront the 
universities in developing the academic study of accounting, 
such as methods of teaching, the choice of textbooks, the 
degree of vocationalism in courses, the form and content of 
university examinations in accounting, the possibilities of 
providing university courses for articled clerks not working 
for degrees, the extension of contacts between the universities 
and the professional accountancy bodies, and the promotion 
of accounting research. Members of the Association were 
able to report that there were just over two hundred university 
students in England and Wales working for degrees in which 
accounting is one of the principal subjects and about 500 
others studying accounting as a subsidiary subject. Compared 
with similar figures for the United States, these numbers are 
minute. But they represent a solid achievement of the last 
three years, and real progress is now being made. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants 


Dinner to the Presidents of the 
Institute and the Society 


It is a unique event when, in the same year, the 
President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales and the President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors both come from 
the same city. 

This honour has fallen to Cardiff, the two Presidents, 
Mr. Gilbert D. Shepherd, M.B.E., J.P., F.C.A., and Sir 
Frederick J. Alban, C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., belonging 
to that city, and it was suitably celebrated on Decem- 
ber 16, 1947, at a complimentary dinner to those 
distinguished members of the profession, held at the 
Angel Hotel, Cardiff, given by the South Wales and 
Monmouthsire Society of Chartered Accountants and 
the South Wales and Monmouthshire Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 

The chair was taken by Sir Robert Webber, J.P., D.L., 
who expressed, in the most felicitous terms, his profound 
admiration for the two distinguished guests. He con- 
tinued: ‘I wish there were time for me to dwell on 
other aspects of their distinguished careers. CGilbert’s 
long record of service for the Chamber of Trade move- 
ment; his wonderful work as Chief of Cardiff’s Air Raid 
Precautions during the war ; his devotion to the Prince 
of Wales Hospital; his conscientious discharge of his 
duties as a magistrate. This I know well since I have 
had the privilege of sitting with him on many occasions. 
He has also taken a great part during the past few years 
in the industrial development of South Wales at Treforest 
and elsewhere. One of his most successful achievements 
in recent years has been the work he has done in con- 
nection with the British-Argentine Railways Panel. 
One of my friends has asked me when we are going to 
touch the boodle.” (Laughter.) 

“With regard to Sir Frederick Alban, I am again 
very proud to have the opportunity of proposing this 
toast, because in spite of all his great work I think his 
most outstanding service has been for the Welsh National 
Memorial Association for the Prevention, Treatment and 
Abolition of Tuberculosis, since 1916; his numerous 
tasks in local government and in the Government 
service; his work for the sister organisation, the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. We were all so glad 
that recently he was made a member: of the parent 
council of that Institute. We should like to take this 
opportunity of congratulating him. And, of course, 
above all we wish to congratulate him on the invitation 
that came to him to become the chairman of the new 
Welsh Regional Hospital Board. If we have got to 
have a Regional Hospital Board, I can think of no one 
more fitted to control it than he is. I say that with 
absolute sincerity.” 


Presentation to Mr. Shepherd 

After a charming speech, Mr. W. R. Graves, F.C.A., 
President of the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Society of Chartered Accountants, speaking also 
on behalf of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, then pre- 
sented a silver salver to Mr. Shepherd amid loud and 
prolonged applause. 

Under the two coats of arms on the salver, the in- 
scription reads : 


Presented to 
Gilbert D. Shepherd, Esq., M.B.E., J.P., F.C.A., 
as a token of congratulation upon his election as 
President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 


in England and Wales, by the members of the South 

Wales and Monmouthshire Society of Chartered 

Accountants, and the South Wales and Monmouthshire 

Society of ae Accountants and Auditors. 
6th December, 1947 


Presentation to Sir Frederick Alban 

Mr. C. E. Edwards, F.S.A.A., President of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, then made a similar pre- 
sentation to Sir Frederick Alban, speaking also on 
behalf of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Society 
of Chartered Accountants. Loud and prolonged applause 
followed Mr. Edwards’ delightful remarks. 

Under the two coats of arms on the salver, the 
inscription reads : 

Presented to 


Sir Frederick J. Alban, C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., 
as a token of congratulation upon his election as 
President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, by the members of the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants and Auditors, and the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Society of Chartered Accountants. 
16th December, 1947 


Mr. Gilbert Shepherd’s Speech 

Mr. Gilbert Shepherd said in response: ‘‘ You can 
well imagine that to-day has been a red-letter day in 
my life: the extremely kind and generous references 
to myself have overwhelmed and embarrassed me, and 
the presentation you have made to me is a gift which 
I appreciate more than Icanexpress. It will be a valued 
possession and it shall be handed down as an heirloom 
which must not on any account be parted with. I am 
especially glad to have both the arms of the Institute 
and the arms of the Society engraved on the salver as 
a happy reminder of 1947-48, with myself President of 
the Chartered Accountants and my dear friend, Sir 
Frederick Alban, President of the Incorporated 
Accountants. To me that fact is indeed a very happy 
coincidence.” (Applause.) 

“The relations which have existed between the 
Institute and the Society have been most genial and co- 
operative, particularly during recent years. I know all 
of the past presidents of the Society personally and its 
officials. Mr. Bankes, the secretary of the Institute, 
and Mr. Garrett, the secretary of the Society, work 
happily together on many matters affecting the pro- 
fession as a whole.” 

Expressing his pleasure at receiving the presentation 
at the hands of Mr. Graves, Mr. Shepherd continued, 
“He is one of those rare chartered accountants known 
as ‘double firsts,’ having passed his Intermediate and 
Final examinations with first place in the honours lists. 
Incidentally, we have another ‘double first’ present 
to-night in the person of Mr. Gordon Jolliffe of Newport. 
He and I were founder members of the District Society 
of Chartered Accountants in 1913, and both of us have 
served on the committee of the District Society for the 
whole 34 years since 1913.”" (Applause.) 

“You have all been most kind to me and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. No man can hope to 
have a greater honour than recognition by his fellows 
in his own profession. When I was elected Vice- 
President of the Institute in June, 1946, and President 
last January, I regarded those honours as placing the 
final seal on my life’s work.” (Hear, hear.) 

“I would specially thank Mr. B. H. Binder, the Vice- 
President of the Institute, and our Secretary, Mr. R. W. 
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Bankes, for travelling down from London specially to 
be present on this occasion.” (Applause.) 

Continuing, Mr. Shepherd said: ‘“‘I was born in 
Cardiff, as far back as the year 1880. This seniority 
entitles me to speak as a man of experience and to 
indulge in reminiscences. Cardiff was a very different 
place when I became an articled clerk 51 years ago, 
and the accountancy profession here was still in its 
il I believe there were about 25 individuals who 
held themselves out as accountants. Now there are 
over one hundred professional accountants in the city. 

“I do not lay claim to any special merit or ability, 
but I suppose two of my characteristics are enthusiasm 
and hard work. It seems to me that it is rare nowadays 
to come across young people who can display great 
enthusiasm about anything that really matters. They 
will find later on, however, that they will not get far 
in life if they do not get interested and keen on at least 
one important thing. 

a It is a curious thing that we judge ourselves by what 
we feel capable of doing, while others judge us by what 
we have already done. I am approaching the allotted 
span referred to in the Bible and the new Companies 
Act, but I do not yet feel senile or decrepit, and I think 
I am still capable of doing a little more before I pass 
on. The idea of compulsory retirement does not appeal 
to me. 

“I specially value the many friendships I have made 
and I acknowledge that fact with gratitude. The late 
Sir William Osler said : 

_ ‘In the life of a young man the most essential thing 

for happiness is the gift of friendship.’ 

Why he should have limited that to young men I do 
not know, as it is just as necessary later on in life. 
I have indeed been lucky in my friends. 

“I do not think I can close my response to-night 
more suitably than by quoting some words used by 
Lord Kemsley when he spoke at Merthyr Tydfil, his 
native place, in May last. He said: 

‘ Whatever may befall a man in later life, however 
distant his duties and his interests may lead him, 
nothing can equal honour done to him in the place of 
his birth. No words can so warm his heart as those 
spoken amongst his boyhood friends in the town where 
he was brought up ’.” 

(Prolonged applause.) 
Sir Frederick Alban’s Speech 

Sir Frederick J. Alban, in the course of a reply 
expressing his appreciation, said : 

“IT am very touched by the kind and by 
what you have said, Age peg ee ng ag On 
enough not to say. This gift is a truly wonderful 
memento of this occasion. My colleague, Gilbert 
Shepherd, has indulged in some reminiscences; I had 
better start from scratch and tell you where I was born 
—Abergavenny in Monmouthshire. I recall with very 
great sincerity and humility that, being an orphan, and 
slightly crippled, I was brought up by my grandmother 
and a maiden aunt. They were not at all well off but they 
took care of me, and I owe everything to them. 
took this particular care—they insisted that I should go 
to the Band of Hope every week, whether sunshine or 
snow. This was good for me.” 

Saying that Mr. Shepherd had referred to the salver 
as an heirloom, Sir Frederick continued: “ I have also 
another heirloom, this being a medal for being the oldest 
member of the Treforest Street Band of Hope, Aber- 


gavenny.” 
references to his friends and 


After many happy 
colleagues, Sir Frederick continued : “ I came to Cardiff 


in 1912 when the Welsh Insurance Commission was 
formed ; 


I gained ..uiuable insight into Government 
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——_ and was in the Civil Service for four years. 
left to help the Welsh National Memorial Association. 

“In the profession I owe a great deal to the help of 
accountancy members, and I have also received great 
help from the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. I was the first of the South Wales 
Municipal Treasurers’ Society, then a branch of about 40 
members, which to-day covers the whole of the West of 
England and consists of 600 members, including the 

ildren of some of the original members. 

“I am very proud to be an Incorporated Accountant. 
It was impossible for me in earlier days to undertake 
articles so I came into that democratic society by service. 

“TI had the pleasure of serving as secretary of the 
District Society from 1918-22, and realise the detailed 
work that has to be done by a secretary. 

“ Presidential duties entail many visits all over the 
country. Recéntly, however, I think I made a big 
mistake ; I was invited to go to Miami, but as I had a 
good deal of work on hand connected with the Regional 
Hospital Board, I decided not to go, and Mr. Garrett 
went instead at the expense of the Society.” (Laughter 
and applause.) ‘‘ He has thoroughly enjoyed himself and 
come back looking very fit.”” (Applause.) ‘I was also 
invited to go to Australia. I had to forgo that 
journey too, but they have sent me two food parcels. I 
have, however, visited many branches in the United 
Kingdom and Eire, and during last week I had the 
pleasure of meeting my Irish colleagues at Dublin. 

“‘Mr. Shepherd, during his presidential address last 
May, based many of his remarks on the White Papers 
issued by the Government. Much of what he said was 
in the nature of prophecy, but there is no question that 
he can now quite truthfully say ‘ I told you so.’ 

“T ought not to conclude without saying how deeply 
indebted I am to my fellow incorporated accountants 
who have supported me. I thank my vice-president, Mr. 
Paterson Brodie, for his support, and the secretary, Mr. 
A. A. Garrett. I thank you all for this wonderful evening 
and the goodwill you have expressed.” (Prolonged 
applause.) 

The toast of “The Chairman” was then proposed 
by Councillor Dr. James Walker, Deputy Mayor of 
Cardiff, and after the chairman’s reply the 


ended. 
North Lancashire Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of North Lancashire was held at the 
Bull and Royal Hotel, Preston, on January 5. There 
was a large gathering which included a number of 
distinguished guests, representative of the law, local 
government, the civil service and the Press. 

Mr. Walter H. Marsden, F.S.A.A., President of the 
District Society, presided and proposed the Loyal Toast. 

Judge B. Ormerod, J.P., proposing the toast of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, said he understood 
that the Society was founded in 1885 and now had a 
membership of approximately 8,000. In just over 60 
years there had grown a great profession which now 
ranked with the other and learned professions which 
were in existence centuries before. 

For a profession to develop, a good many qualities 
had to be called into account. There was the professional 
examination qualification. He had been told that in 
the last six years less than half the candidates for the 
Final Examination had satisfied the examiners. He had 
particular sympathy with the others, but the Society 
had always been careful to establish and maintain a 

There was another qualification equally important. 
It was that when clients came to see them and gave 
them information, they knew that it would be treated 
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in confidence. That was so well established that no 
one now ever thought otherwise. Perhaps the highest 
qualification of all was that if a member of the profession 
undertook work on behalf of his clients, it was an article 
of his creed that he would do his very best to discharge 
those duties satisfactorily. 

In these days of change their high professional 
standard set an example for the ordinary dealings 
between man and man and even between nation and 
nation. 

He understood that the accountancy profession hoped, 
within a short time, to have its status recognised by 
statute. This question of an Act of Parliament was in 
the forefront twenty years ago and he was glad it was 
coming to fruition. They could at least say that their 
Bill was not a piece of hasty legislation. (Laughter.) 

The President of the Society, Sir Frederick Alban, 
C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., responded to the toast. He said 
that the membership of the Society extended to Scotland, 
Ireland and overseas. Their secretary had just returned 
from the United States and Canada, where he made 
contact with their members. From the Dominions 
they had received substantial gifts to enable them to 
restore Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 


Of the membership of 8,000 about 3,000 were practising - 


members. There were about 7,000 students who were 
the special concern of the Society in these difficult days. 
They had now made arrangements with universities 
whereby the young accountant could spend 2} years 
during his articles at a university and three years in a 
practising accountant’s office. That scheme was in its 
infancy, but it held a promise of great development. 

The Society had a Research Committee and a number 
of books had been issued or were in preparation, in 
which they endeavoured to make accounts more in- 
formative and more readable. 

The articles of the Society were at present under 
revision. The proposals which had been adopted in 
principle by the Council were now in the hands of their 
solicitors, who were translating their very simple and 
cleat proposals into involved legal language. (Laughter.) 
When they were ready, a meeting of members would be 
convened so that they could be discussed and approved. 

Reference had been made to the question of co- 
ordination. A draft Bill for the setting-up of a Public 
Accountants’ Council was with the Board of Trade. 
It was originally hoped that that Bill would come before 
Parliament before the Companies Bill became an Act. 
That was not possible and the qualifications of an auditor 
were still rather vague. 

Mr. John Donaldson, A.S.A.A., A.C.A., Vice-President 
of the District Society, proposed ‘‘ The Guests,’”’ and 
spoke of the close contact between the work of the 
accountancy and legal professions. He referred to the 
presence of Judge Ormerod, congratulating him on his 
recent appointment as a Commissioner of Assize, and 
to that of other eminent lawyers, Sir William Ascroft, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the County, and Sir John Taylor 
of Blackburn. 

Sir William Ascroft, M.A., D.L., J.P., responding, said 
that in the rapidly changing conditions of the present 
time there was no doubt that accountants were of the 
utmost importance because of their great knowledge of 
economics and costing. 

Sir John Taylor also replied and referred to the cordial 
relations between the two professions, which had so much 
in common. 
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Irish Branch Luncheon 


Visit of the President of the Society to Dublin 


The President of the Society, Sir Frederick Alban, 
C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., accompanied by the Secretary, 
Mr. A. A. Garrett, paid a visit to Dublin during 
December and met the members of the Irish Branch. 

Mr. Robert Bell, Belfast, President of the Irish 
Branch, occupied the chair at the lunch held by the 
Branch at the Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dublin, on 
December 10, when there was a large and representative 
gathering of the Irish members. 

The toast of ‘“‘ Ireland’ having been honoured, Mr, 
Bell proposed the toast of “‘ The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors,” with which he coupled the 
name of the President, Sir Frederick Alban, C.B.E., J.P. 
In extending a very cordial welcome to Sir Frederick 
and to Mr. Garrett, the Secretary of the Society, on their 


_visit to Ireland, Mr. Bell referred to the noble service 


given to the Society by the President, and to his brilliant 
career both as a student and in his professional life. 
The toast was supported by Mr. William L. White, of 
Cork, a member of the Irish Council. 

In his reply, Sir Frederick Alban acknowledged the 
great assistance given on the Council of the Society by 
the representatives of the Irish Branch, Mr. Robert 
Bell and Mr. A. H. Walkey, whose views were always 
fresh and independent. He indicated the difficulties 
under which their staff at head office were working, 
owing to the damage inflicted on the Hall, and he thanked 
the Irish Branch, on behalf of the Council, for their 
generous gift towards its restoration. 

Dealing with the educational work of the Society 
Sir Frederick spoke of the scheme whereby young men 
could come into the profession through the universities, 
and also of the series of short courses for junior members 
of the Society, particularly men from the Services. « In 
this connection, Sir Frederick said the Society was 
much indebted to his predecessor as President, Mr. 
Fred Woolley. 

Sir Frederick paid a tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Bertram Nelson, of Liverpool, as Chairman of the 
Research Committee. Any research which the Irish 
Branch could carry out would be appreciated. 

There was a strong feeling in England and Wales, 
continued Sir Frederick, that articles should be. freely 
offered to young men and women who had the quailifi- 
cations and capacity for the profession, without any 
question of premium, and that, if necessary, appropriate 
remuneration should be paid. It was also felt that 
special attention should be given by members to the 
training of articled clerks. He pointed out that the 
young accountant of to-day, in seeking immediate 
present advantage in industry, might miss the greater 
field of independence that belonged to the professionally 
trained accountant. Sir Frederick also referred to the 
loss of valuable work and experience likely to result 
from the nationalisation of industries. 

He thought that all they could do was to watch the 
training and prestige of the profession so that they might 
still make it the authority to be looked up to in all 
matters pertaining to accountancy. 

Sir Frederick said that when he returned to London, 
he would be happy to assure his coJleagues there of the 
vitality and prosperity of the Irish Branch. (Applause.) 

The toasts of Mr. A. A. Garrett, Secretary of the 
Society, and of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bell, were cordially 
honoured. A discussion then took place, in the course 
of which Sir Frederick Alban and the Secretary of the 
Society answered various questions put forward by the 
members. 
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RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS 


' NOVEMBER, 1947 
Passed in Final 
Order of Merit 
Monk, ALFRED Tuomas, clerk to Dunn, Wylie & Co., London. 
(First Certificate of Merit and Prize and Henry Morgan Prize.) 
a Alphabetical Order 
Atcock, DENNIS WALTER, formerly clerk to Derbyshire 
& Co., London. . 
ALEXANDER, JOHN BILL, clerk to H. V. Kirk, Palmer & Co., 
Belfast. 


ASHWORTH, KENNETH GILBERT, clerk to Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., London. ; 

ATKINSON, LIONEL, Deputy Borough Treasurer, Morley. 

BAILEY, REGINALD ERNEST EDWARD WILLIAM, clerk to 
Slater, Dominy & Swann, Cambridge. 

BASTIKAR, SHANKAR RAMKRISHNA, B.Com., formerly clerk to 
Dalal, Desai & Kumana, Bombay. 

Bates, CyRIL JOHN, clerk to Cooper-Parry, Dough 
& Co., Derby. i we + od 

BEAVER, GEORGE WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Wolverhampton. 

BEDFORD, WILLIAM ARTHUR, clerk to Davey & Padget, 
Wakefield. 

BELL, THomas, clerk to A. J. Ingram & Co., Sunderland. 

BIGGER, FREDERICK GEORGE NOEL, clerk to Frederick Dall 
Gray & Co., Belfast. 

Biccs, Cyrit Eric, clerk to R. W. G. Taper, Paignton. 

BowNnEss, WILLIAM JENKINS, clerk to Kidsons, Taylor & Co., 
London. ; 

BRACEWELL, WILLIAM Epwin, clerk to Croudson & Co., 


BrITO-MUTUNAYAGAM, ARCHANGE Louis BENJAMIN, B.Sc., 
formerly clerk to S. R. Mandre, Bangalore. 

Brooks, NEVILLE, clerk to C. M. Merchant & Son, Bury. 

BrooME, Nort ABBEy, formerly clerk to Henry Lawrence 
& Co., Leicester. ° ' 

Brown, KENNETH VINCENT, clerk to Boaler & Flint, 
Nottingham. 

Buckiey, Eric, clerk to Mellors, Basden & Mellors, 
Nottingham. 

CaPEY, JAMES HuGu, clerk to Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. 

CHILDs, HENRY JOHN GEORGE, clerk to Westcott, Maskall 
& Co., London. . 

Cook, FELIx Harry, clerk to J. H. Trease & Co., Nottingham. 

CooKE, KENNETH EDWARD ARMYTAGE, Borough Treasurer’s 
Department, Norwich. 3 

Crook, DouGras LIONEL, clerk to J. & A. W. Sully & Co., 


Bridgwater. 

Cross, ROBERT WALTER, clerk to Alfred N. Brown, 
Southampton. 

CROWE, PETER Epwin, clerk to Hollings, Crowe, Storr & 


Co., Otley. 

Dawson, ARNOLD MaTTHEW; Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Smethwick. 

Devins, GERALD, clerk to Fooks & Sons, Cardiff. 

DEwHIRsST, WILLIAM LEONARD, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Bridlington. ; 

DuRNIN, JOHN CHARLES, clerk to Clark, Battams & Co., 
London. 

DUTFIELD, RAYMOND JOHN, clerk to Kingscott, Dix & Co., 
Gloucester. 

Dyson, RayMonpD, clerk to J. H. Freeborough & Co., Sheffield. 

Evans, WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Wolverhampton. 

Fox, EMIL JEFFREY (William Fox & Co.), London (Practising 
Accountant). 

FRANKLIN, ROBERT JAMES, clerk to Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs 
& Gillett, London. 

FRARY, ERNEST JOHN, clerk to Arthur Daniels & Co., 
Southsea. 


GILLMAN, ARTHUR NEVILLE, clerk to Painter, Mayne 
& Walker, London. 
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— ARTHUR JULIAN, clerk to David N. Curitz, 

diff. 

Gratton, RoBEert CEcI1, clerk to Billsons, Cullen & Broome 
Nottingham. 

GRAYSMARK, REGINALD GEORGE WASHINGTON, clerk to 
Nicholson, Beecroft & Co., London. 

Me gear Frank WIu14M, clerk to Hartleys, Wilkins & Flew, 

mdon. 

GuNTON, FRANK Raymonp, clerk to Arthur G. Howard, 
London. 

Guyver, Ronatp Hope, clerk to Ware, Ward & Co., Exeter. 

Hae, CHARLES Epwarp, clerk to Vaughan & Gregg, 
Manchester. 

Have, MicHAEL JOHN Victor, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Portsmouth. : 

Hatt, KENNETH GEORGE, clerk to W. D. Garbutt & Elliott, 
York. : 

HAMBLING, MALCOLM VINCENT, clerk to Harman & Gowen, 
Norwich. . 

Hannay, Lesiifé Joun, clerk to John C. H. Flay (Flay & Co.), 
Worcester. 

HARDING, GEOFFREY NorMAN, clerk to S. Ogle & Co., London. 

Hart, RicHaRp ALAN, clerk to Wheatley, Pearce & Co., 
Poole. 

HayMAN, ALBERT STANLEY, formerly clerk to Fieldings, 
Torquay. 

HEANEN, MATTHEW Wi11aM, clerk to James Baird & Co., 
Belfast. 

HEDLEY, RoBERT JOHN, clerk to Saunders, Horton, Evans 
& Co., Cardiff. 

HovucGn, Puitip Gorpon, formerly clerk to E. G. Bourne & 
Son, London. 

HowE Lt, RICHARD FRIEND, clerk to Kimpton, Holland & Co., 
Newport, Mon. 

Hurst, Joun, clerk to Carr, Braint & Johnson, Leicester. 

INGRAM, ANTHONY LIONEL, clerk to Farr, Rose & Gay, 
London. 

Jones, KENNETH Watts, clerk to Tribe, Clarke, Darton 
& Pollock, Rochester. 

Jones, Norman Oswyn, clerk to Alexander Critchley, 
Liverpool. 

Joy, Josepn Dar.ow, clerk to W. G. Kay & Co., London. 

KeEENs, THoMas RoBERt, clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 
London. 

KEEPING, JOHN Maurice, clerk to Edwards & Edwards, 
Dorchester. 

Kent, THomas JouN, clerk to Nevill, Hovey, Smith & Co., 
Plymouth. 

Kirsey, Royston Howarp, clerk to Edward Bicker & Son, 
Bournemouth. 

Kinsey, BERNARD Cyril, clerk to R. J. Weston & Co., 
Derby. 

LAMBERT, JOHN LEONARD, clerk to John Winn, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

LANCASTER, KENNETH GORDON, clerk to E. Claude Jones, 
Cardiff. 

Leat, CHARLES ALFRED, clerk to Eric Phillips & Co., London. 

Leecu, Derrick, formerly clerk to C. H. Jefferson, 


Scunthorpe. 

ng ae Davin, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Swindon. 

Lockwoop, GEOFFREY, clerk to W. G. A. Russell & Co., 
Birmingham. 

LorrnovuseE, Harry, clerk to William Lambert & Co., Keighley. 

LonccaKE, WILLIAM CHARLES, clerk to J. W. Davidson, 
Cookson & Co., Liverpool. 

MCALLISTER, GORDON, clerk to W. G. Strachan (Martin, 
Farlow & Co.), London. 

McEvoy, SEAMuUs Patrick, clerk to Bastow, Charleton & Co., 
Dublin. 

McManon, WiLi1AM DanteEL, formerly clerk to T. Arthur 
Brown, Liverpool. 

MALLon1, ENRICO ALFREDO, clerk to M. O. Beale & Co., 
London. 

MARTEL, GEORGE FREDERICK, clerk to Ricketts, Cooper & Co., 
Bristol. 

MEYER, GEORGE FREDERIC, clerk to Cooper Brothers, London. 

MILLER, JoHN Dovctas, clerk to Whitmarsh & Edgcumbe, 
Plymouth. 

MITCHELL, Eric FRED, clerk to Denis Rawlinson & Co., 
Peterborough. 
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MitTcHELL, Joun ARTHUR, clerk to Creasey, Son & Wickenden, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

MitcHELL, Lestiz CHARLES, clerk to W. M. Bayliss, Sons 
& Co., Oxford. 

Moore, JoHN FrRAncis, clerk to W. T. Walton & Son, London. 

Moore, Wit11aM KeErTH, clerk to Nutt, Horne & Co., Derby. 

MortLock, Percy Joun, clerk to Jas. W. Elliott & Co., 
Grays, Essex. 

— Rona.p, clerk to Hollings, ‘Crowe, Storr & Co., 

y 

MUKERJEA, PasHUPATI NaTH, B.Sc., formerly clerk to P. K. 
Ghosh & Co., Calcutta. 

MvuKHOPHADHYAY, Sip SANKAR, formerly clerk to P. K. 
Mitra & Co., Calcutta. 

MyLecuREEsT, THoMas LEONARD, clerk to A. Hill, Douglas, 
Isle of Man. 

Natu, NARENDRA, B.A., formerly clerk to Bellemorea & Co., 
Bombay. 

— CHARLES GEORGE, clerk to E. T. Mackrill & Co., 

arrow. 

OcKELForRD, Harry Ivan, clerk to Higson & Co., Nottingham. 

PACIELLO, JOHN ALFRED, clerk to Lucian J. Brown & Notley, 
Newport, Mon. 

PARKER, FERNLEY ARTHUR, clerk to H. J. Davidson & Co., 
Manchester. 

Peters, GEORGE, clerk to Holland, Cooper & Co., Birmingham. 

PHETHEAN, HERBERT, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Rawtenstall. 

PickwortH, GEORGE WILLIAM, clerk to Lomax, Clements 
& Co., Lendon. 

PREECE, Tuomas Epwarp, formerly clerk to Duck, Mansfield 
& Co., London. 

Proom, THomas JouN, clerk to L. A. Watson (Clarkson, 
Rumble & Co.), London. 

— — NatsuHaD, formerly clerk to N. M. Raiji & Co., 

mbay 

ReaD, FRANK Ivor, clerk to Clark, Battams & Co., London. 

REILLY, KENNETH WILLIaM, clerk to Harmood Banner, Lewis 
& Mounsey, Liverpool. 

— ALBERT JOHN, clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 

uton 

Ropinson, DENNIS WILson, clerk to Windle & Bowker, 
Barnoldswick. 

Ropinson, Epwarp Datton, clerk to C. H. Jefferson, 
Scunthorpe 


ROBINSON, FRANK JAMES, Audit Department, Co-operative 


Wholesale Society, Ltd., London. 

Rosinson, NoEt DaRMAN BENSON (John Roberts & Co.), 
Manchester (Practising Accountant). 

RoBInson, STANLEY HENRY, clerk to Brown, Peet & Tilley, 
London. 

SastRI, DORBALA BALAGANGADHARA, formerly clerk to 
Sastri & Shah, Madras. 

SCANLAN, Patrick, clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., London. 

SCHOLLAR, JOSEPH Way, clerk to Smallfield, Rawlins & Co., 
London. 

SHEPPARD, STANLEY Roy STEPHEN, clerk to Tribe, Clarke, 
Painter, Darton & Co., London. 

SHuTT, FRANK, clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Darlington. 

SLATER, Eric, clerk to Stanley Holmes & Co., London. 

— HERBERT ALFRED, clerk to Brown, Peet & Tilly, 

ndon. 

STEED, JOHN BENJAMIN, clerk to Charles B. Steed, Bristol. 

TaFFs, ALFRED FRANK, clerk to Tribe, Clarke, Painter, 
Darton & Co., London. 

THOMAS, FREDERICK Davip, clerk to Henry Horrocks, 
Bridgend, Glam. 

TIBBENHAM, AUBREY WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 

— Luton. 
RNER, THOMAS RusuTon, clerk to Whinney, Smith 
& Whinney, Manchester. 

WanceE, DESMOND FENWICK, clerk to Forster, Scollick & Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

WaRREN, KENNETH STANLEY, clerk to F. W. Clarke & Co., 
Leicester. 

Watson, ANDREW ALLAN, clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., London. 

Waye, Cuivz, clerk to Dyke & Ruscoe, Shrewsbury. 
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Wast, Hanotp Roszrt Jossra, clerk to James Todd & Co., 
London. 

Wuirrp, Grorce Dovuctas, clerk to Philip F. Pierce, 
Accrington. 

Waitaker, Harry, clerk to Armi & Norton, Bradford. 

Waite, LEonarD FRANK, clerk to Henry J. Burgess & Co., 
London. ~- 

Wriuiamson, Epwarp Gisson, clerk to Boyce, Welch & Co., 
Bradford. 


Summary dighaaee 
Candidate Awarded ene et de on a 1 
Candidates Failed... fy bets Re a 
. Candidates Sat... ...  ... 389 


Passed in Intermediate 
Order of Merit 
BREWER, BERNARD GEORGE, clerk to Butler, Viney 8 & Co., 
London. (First Place Certificate.) 
KniGHT, BERNARD WILLIAM HeEnry, clerk to W. C. Black 
& Co., Newport, I.0.W. (Second Place Certificate.) 
Cook, STEPHEN Davip, clerk to Binder, Hamlyn & Co., 
London. (Third Place Certificate.) 
Alphabetical Order 
ALLIson, WiLL1aM Lawson, clerk to Laverick, Walton & Co., 
Sunderland. 
ANDERSON, RoBERT Oswa_p, clerk to S. Kent (Harper, Kent 
and Wheeler), Shrewsbury. 
Batsari, Brijmohan Umedram, B.Com., elerk to Sorab S. 
Engineer & Co., Bombay. 
= Puitip Ceci, clerk to H. C. Banting, Wembley, 
iddx 
Bavin, Eric Joun, clerk to Gowar, Ashby & Barnsdale, 
London. 
BRAILSFORD, JOHN RICHARD, Borough Treasurer's Depart- 
ment, Hemsworth, Yorks. 
CANFIELD, GrorGE Epwarp, Borough Treasurer’s Dopart- 
ment, Holborn, London. 
CLARE, LEONARD, clerk to John Unwin & Co., Wrexham. 
CLEMENS, Eric CHARLES, clerk to Whitaker & Redfearn, 
Penzance. 
Cooprr, Rustom Cavasij1, B.Com., clerk to P. C. Hansotia, 
Bombay. 
Cousins, ALEc THomas, clerk to Norman Paine (Jacob & 
Haynes), London. 
CROWTHER, THoMAS RussELL, clerk to J. Ibbotson (Walter 
S. Lewis & Sons), Rochdale. 
DacuiisH, Witt1aAM Epwarp, clerk to J. W. Armstrong & 
Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Davey, ErnEst GrorGE, clerk to A. J. Northcott, Lyddon 
& Co., Plymouth. 
DEAvEs, RayMOND ARTHUR, clerk to Hare, Wilson & Co., 
on, Middlesex. 
DE Putron, RoNALD ANTHONY, clerk to Black, Geoghegan 
& Till, Guernsey, C.I. 
DEsMoND, CLEMENT WALTER, clerk to J. B. O’Shea, Dublin. 
Dopoo, HARRY Amoo, clerk to H. C. Horsfall (Cassleton 
Elliott & Co. ), London. 
——— Epna, clerk to J. Lewin (Lewin, Leaf & Co.), 
ndon. 
FanninG, Nokt, clerk to F. N. Kelly (W. A. Deevy & Co.), 
Waterford. 
—- ARTHUR JAMES, clerk to West, Wake, Price & Co., 
ndon. 
Firetp, RowLanp MARcHANT, clerk to Creasey, Son & 
Wickenden, Tunbridge Wells. 
ForsyTHE, SIDNEY JOSEPH ALEXANDER, clerk to Atkinson & 


yd, 
Fosu, NoRMAN " SpNey, clerk to H. H. J. Gower (A. E. 
Quaife & Gower), London. 
FRANKLIN, Louis ALBERT WILLIAM, clerk to Bryden, 
Johnson & Co., London. 
Frito, THOMAS WituaM, clerk to E. Bates (Thomas May 
& Co.), Leicester. 
— NorMAN Joun, clerk to H. W. Baddeley, Newport, 
on. 
GoLpsTEIN, Hans WILHELM MAXIMILIAN, clerk to —— 
Howes & Co., London. 
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GOSLING, PETER Ernest Betts, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Luton. 

GrEEN, DonaLp Epwarp, clerk to Ivor P. Ray (Solomon 
Hare & Co.), Bristol. 

Gugst, WALTER, clerk to Kidsons, Taylor & Co., Manchester. 
HANNAM, ARTHUR Francis, clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., London. ; 
Hxmchiey ALLaNn, clerk to Wm. Robertshaw & Myers, 

ey. 

HEELIS, Dennis, clerk to T. A. Elliott (W. D. Garbutt & 
Elliott), York. 

HELLIWELL, JoHN SwiFt, clerk to William Kirkham (Howell 
& Hanbidge), Sheffield. 

HERLING, KaRL, clerk to Morison, Rutherford & Co., London. 

HoLLEY, KENNETH SyDNEY LEONARD, clerk to Kay, Keeping 
& Co., London. 

Hopwoop, CAMPBELL, clerk to J. H. Farnworth (S. E. 
Cottam & Son), Manchester. 

JaGcGzR, Eric, clerk to Thomas C. Forster & Co., Manchester. 

KELLy, Owen, clerk to Edmund D. White & Sons, London. 

KYNASTON, FREDERICK JAMES RusSELL, clerk to Edmonds, 

& Co., Portsmouth. 

Lat, Jatota RamEsHwar, B.A., clerk to B. R. Malhotra 
(B. Malhotra & Co.), Delhi. 

Lioyp, ANTHONY HENRY, clerk to Roland Dawes & Co., 
Birmingham. 

_— Roy Cuar es, clerk to Binder, Hamlyn & Co., 

on. 

MAjJuMpDAR, MUKUNDA PrasaD, B.Com., clerk to P. K. Mitra, 
Calcutta. 

Marks, SIDNEY, clerk to Harrison, Son, Hill & Co., London. 

MATTHEWS, THomMaS, clerk to Albert Bell & Allan, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

MONTGOMERY, DEREK HaARFoRD, clerk to Martin, Savage & 

Moore, SyDNEY DENNIS, clerk to Spicer & Pegler, London. 

MOULSHEK, KENNETH JAMES, clerk to Frank Haynes (Frank 
Haynes & Co.), Leicester. 

MUKHERJEE, DWIJENDRA Natu, formerly clerk to S. R. 
Batliboi & Co., Calcutta. 

OatEs, GEOFFREY, clerk to F. J. Clarke & Co., Doncaster. 

Oates, Kze1tH Haro_p, clerk to Cole, Dickin & Hills, London. 

O’REILLy, LAWRENCE JOHN, clerk to D. W. Malpas (Malpas, 
Simmons & Co.), Bournemouth. 

Owen, HaroLp, clerk to J. O. Young & Co., Bolton. 

— ANTHONY WILLIAM, clerk to Jacob, Cavenagh & Skeet, 


irmingham. 

PEFFERS, JOHN SPENCE ANDERSON, clerk to Ridley & Ridley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Perry, SYDNEY, clerk to Tunbridge, Lacey & Co., Lowestoft. 

Pope, PETER, B.A., clerk to A. J. , Bath. 

PoprLEsTONE, Haroxtp, clerk to Blackburns, Robson, 
Coates & Co., Leeds. 

ae Owen, clerk to Wm. Robertshaw & Myers, 

eighley. . 
— Harry ARTHUR, Borough Treasurer, Christchurch, 
ts. 

PRITCHARD, WILLIAM JOHN, clerk to C. Arnold (Cyril Arnold 
& Co.), Rhyl. 

RAJAPAKSHE, DANGAWILLAGE Matuias LIONEL, formerly 
clerk to Duncan, Watkins, Ford & Co., Colombo. 

Rosser, MELVYN Wynne, clerk to H. Dixon Williams 
(Francis & Williams), Swansea. 

ws Pau SHERWOOD, clerk to Cassleton Elliott & Co., 

nmdon. 

SAINSBURY, STANLEY HERBERT, clerk to Fox & Hoare, 
London. 

Smer, Harry, clerk to Joel Auerbach, London. 

— GEOFFREY STEPHEN, clerk to Warley & Warley, 

ndon. 

STEAD, Brian CuaARLEs, clerk to J. H. Alexander & Co., Leeds. 

STEELE, ARTHUR THOMAS, clerk to Robert J. Ward & Co., 
London. 

STONELL, JOSEPH FRaNnk, clerk to Edwards & Edwards, 
Dorchester. 


SWAINE, LAURENCE Hay, clerk to P. E. M. Ridgway 
(Butterell & Ridgway), Hull. 

TuHopy, HERBERT ALAN, clerk to Baker Bros., Halford & Co., 
Leicester. 

Waites, ARTHUR, clerk to W. Metcalf McKenzie (Metcalf 

McKenzie & Co.), Sunderland. 
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Warp, WiitiaM Rosert, clerk to A. E. Mullis (Allnutt, 
Bradfield & Co.), London. 
WarEING, RoBert, clerk to Stephenson, Smart & Co., 


Scunthorpe. 
Wess, Joun Witson, clerk to Wykes & Co., Leicester. 
WittiaMs, GrorGE, clerk to Shipley, Blackburn, Sutton 
Co., London. 
Wutcko, CHARLES BERNARD, clerk to Cotman, Hooper & Co., 


Summary of Intermediate : 


Candidates Sat... .. ... 211 
’ Passed in Preliminary 
Alphabetical Order 


Batpwin, Wi1u1au, 5, Asper Street, Netherfield, N 

Bettis, Donatp Ernest Ropney, 29, The Crescent, 
Loughton, Essex. 

CaMPBELL, Ian, 128, Belses Drive, Glasgow, S.W.2. 

CEeRNIK, Roy Kertn, 449, Watford Way, Hendon, Middlesex. 

EGGLESTON, WILFRED JoHN, 75, Bower Road, Sheffield, 10. 

GOaATER, DENNIS VINCENT, 314, Henley Road, Ilford, Essex. 

InctIs, Donatp Ian, 579, Cowbridge Road, Victoria Park, 
Cardiff, Glam. 

Jonzs, Denis, 106, Kenilworth Park, Dublin. - 

Ketty, Patrick GERALD, 22, Thompson Street, Belfast. 

LuckETT, WILFRED JAMES, Woodlands, Upper Sands, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

MAanTON, STANLEY CyriL, 50, Hightown Road, Luton, Beds. 

Mo.LiettT, CHARLES SYLVESTER, 7, Vale View, Delancey, 
St. Sampsons, Guernsey, C.I. 

— Cyrit Ernest, 23, Scarborough Terrace, Bootham, 

or. 

O’Kanz, Epwarp, 143, Bushmills Road, Coleraine, Co. 
Derry, N. Ireland. 

Pertow, Henry Sruart, 6, Kingshill Drive, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 

Power, THomas RicHarp, 8, Lady Lane, Waterford, Eire. 

STEELE, JoHN Rawopon, 18, Craigweil Avenue, Didsbury, 
Manchester, 20. 


STEwart, Ray Irvine, 14, Cromer Avenue, Low Fell, 
Warren, Lestis Artur, 25, Oakdale Road, Hermitage 
Wurre, James Grorcz, 11, Alston Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 


Summary of Preliminary : 


Candidates Passed eee ere eee eee eee eee 20 

Cetinnes GU cis tk eee 

Candidates Sat ...  ... 0. 55 
EXAMINATIONS 


Questions on the Companies Act, 1947, will not be set in 
the Intermediate or Final Examination of the Society until 
after the May, 1948, examinations. . 

In the Intermediate Examination no further questions will 
be set on excess profits tax, but Final candidates must be 
prepared to answer questions on this tax. At least six 
months’ notice will be given of the discontinuance of these 
questions in the Final Examination. al 

The imi , Intermediate and Final Examinations 
will be held on May 4, 5 and 6, 1948, at London, Manchester, 
Leeds, Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, and (for South 
African candidates) at Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg. 
Applications on the appropriate form, accompanied by all 
relevant supporting documents and the fee, must reach the 
Secretary at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall not later than 
Tuesday, March 16, 1948. 

The Society does not undertake to arrange hotel accom- 
modation. Candidates must make their own arraagements 
in this respect. 
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DISTRICT SOCIETIES AND 


BRANCHES 
SOUTH AFRICAN (NORTHERN) BRANCH 

A successful gathering was held in Johannesburg on 
October 21, 1947, by members and articled clerks of the 
South African (Northern) Branch. Golf and tennis com- 
petitions were held, and approximately 125 members and 
clerks sat down to lunch. The proceedings were informal 
and there were no speeches. Guests of honour were Mr. K. 
Lamont Smith, President, and Mr. Maldwyn Edmund, 
Registrar, of the Transvaal Society of Accountants. There 
was also a strong contingent of Pretoria members and clerks, 
and it is hoped that next year, members from the East Rand 
and possibly further afield will find it possible to attend. 

The winner of the ‘‘ Sir Llewellyn Andersson Trophy ”’ for 
golf was Mr. R. C. B. F. Ryan, and Mr. W. R. Endean and 
Mr. K. P. Anderson carried off prizes for the best morning and 
afternoon rounds respectively. The tennis competition for 
the “ Aubrey L. Palmer”? Cup was won by Mr. D. I. E. 
Anderson and Mr. J. D. M. Pechey, the runners-up being 
Mr. D. Stewart and Mr. C. Z. Botha. 


LIVERPOOL 


A week-end residential course for student members of the 
Liverpool District Society will be held at Derby Hall, Liver- 
pool (the University Hall of Residence), from Friday evening, 
April 2, to Monday morning, April 5. This is the first time 
a residential course has been arranged for students of the 
accountancy profession. Derby Hall is one of the most 
modern halls of residence in the country, and the District 
Society is grateful to the University and to the Warden for 
permission to hold the course there. 

The lecturers will include Professor D. Seaborne Davies, 
M.A., LL.B., Professor W. Lyon Blease, LL.M., Mr. James 
S. Heaton, AS.A.A,, Mr. A. R. Llersic, B.Com., and Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Lectures and group 
discussions will be held throughout Saturday, and on Sunday 
after a short service at 9.30 a.m., which will be held in the 
chapel of the Liverpool College (by kind permission of the 
Headmaster) and conducted by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Clifford A. Martin, D.D. It is 


hoped that members of the Council of the Society and the 


Deputy Secretary, Mr. I. A. F. Craig, O.B.E., will be present 
at the Course. 

Students will be divided into groups according to the stage 
they have reached in their studies. Special care has been 
taken to ensure that the Course will be of real practical help 
to all, whether they have just joined the Students’ Section 
or are nearing the Final Examination stage. The charge 
has been kept at the low figure of £1. 


; PERSONAL NOTES 


In the New Year Honours List, the honour of O.B.E. is 
conferred on Mr. C. E. Rogerson, F.S.A.A., Manchester, and 
on Mr. J. M. Pye, A.S.A.A., Assistant Tea Controller, North 
India. 

Mr. C. W. Reid, A.S.A.A., has been awarded the Medal 
of Freedom by the American Government. 

Lieut.-Col. C. Gordon Larking, J.P., F.C.A., A.S.A.A., 
a partner in Messrs. Larking and Larking, has been presented 
with the Freedom of the Borough of Maidstone. As National 
Chairman of the British Legion, he is now visiting Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Mr. H. R. Evans, Incorporated Accountant, St. Helens, 
has retired after 25 years in public practice. His practice 
is being continued by Mr. William I. Livesey, A.C.A., for- 
merly chief clerk to Mr. Evans. 

Mr. H. W. Rocke, A.S.A.A., has been appointed chairman 
of the board of directors of the Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Rocke was formerly managing director of the company. 

Messrs. Ransom Harrison and Lewis, Incorporated 
Accountants, Sheffield, announce that Mr. Colin Thirsk, 
F.S.A.A., has retired from the partnership to take up a 
commercial appointment. The practice will be carried on 
by the remaining partners, Mr. E. som Harrison, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. Leslie Lewis, F.S.A.A., together with Mr. L. Graham 
Winfield, A.S.A.A., who has been admitted as a partner from 
January 1, 1948. The style of the firm will remain unchanged. 
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Commander (S.) E. Allison Burrows, R.N.R., R.D., A.S.A.A., 
has received from H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands the 
honour of Officer in the Order of Orange Nassau with swords, 
in recognition of disti war service at the Admiralty. 

Mr. E. Sinnott, A.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A., Borough Treasurer 
of Worthing, has been appointed Chief Accountant of the 
South Eastern Electricity Board. 

Mr. W. J. Nicholls, A.S.A.A., has been appointed Accountant 
to the Docks and Inland Waterways Executive of the British 
Transport Commission. 


REMOVAL 


Messrs. E. C. Barber and Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to 20 and 21, St. Dunstan’s Hill, 
Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. Telephone Mansion 


House 9443 
OBITUARY 


PERCY HENRY WALKER 

Few men have given more devoted service to the Society 
than Percy Henry Walker, whose regretted and sudden 
death took place at his home in Saundersfoot, Pembroke- 
shire, on January 2. 

After being articled to the late Mr. W. J. Bennett, In- 
corporated Accountant, Cardiff, he became a member of the 
Society in 1911, and for a few years remained in professional 
employment until he commenced practice in Cardiff in 1914, 
the firm from 1923 being known as Percy H. Walker and Co. 
His work for his firm was twice interrupted by service with 
the Government—during the 1914-18 war in the Professional 
Accountancy Division of the Admiralty, and more recently 
with the Ministry of Pensions. He retired from his firm 
during the last war. 

He is particularly remembered in the Society in relation 
to his excellent work as Hon. Secretary of the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire District Society. From 1922 for seventeen 
years he held that office to the pleasure and the utmost 
satisfaction of his fellow-members in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and of the members of the Council. He was a 
first-rate organiser, and with much understanding stimulated 
the activities of the District Society and secured the whbole- 
hearted support of its members. One of his great pleasures 
was the organisation of the annual dinner in Cardiff, and his 
ability and energy were happily given to the arrangements 
for a Conference of the Society held in Cardiff in 1923, which 
culminated in a brilliant dinner at the City Hall during the 
iP of office as Lord Mayor of Alderman Dr. J. J. E. Biggs, 

AL 

With warm unanimity he was elected Vice-President of 
the South Wales and Monmouthshire District Society in 
1928, and was President in 1929-30, and again from 1939 
to 1943. 

But the scope of Percy Walker’s work and capabilities 
ted to his own District Society. A 
regular attendant at the Society’s annual meetings, he fre- 
quently contributed to the discussion both by commendation 
and criticism, and he always impressed his fellow Hon. 
Secretaries by his part in the annual conference of represen- 
tatives of Branches and District Societies. As a member 
of the Research Committee and a frequent lecturer, he gladly 
placed his knowledge at the disposal of members and 
students—and sadly it was n at his death to cancel 
a number of lecturing engagements he had made. 

It was a source of much pleasure to him when in 1937 
he was elected one of the Society’s Auditors, an appointment 
he held until 1946. 

Those who knew Percy Walker well valued his gift for 
friendship and his interest in them, and the always helpful 
spirit in which he undertook whatever work was his, particu- 
larly that which he gave to the Society. 

- Outside bis professional interests be collected etchings and 
water colour paintings, and was himself a keen amateur 
water colour artist. He recently held a successful exhibition 
jointly with Major H. C. G. Allen. Over a period of fo 
years he was sidesman, treasurer and churchwarden of 
Saints Church, Penarth. 

We extend our sympathy to Mrs. Walker and her daughter. 
The funeral took place at Saundersfoot on January 6, when 
the Society was represented by Mr. C. E. Edwards, F.S.A.A., 
President of the South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society, and other members. 
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